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TOPICS OF THE DAY: THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 








A Saloon Opened by a Bishop . . 
Effect of the Strikes on the Campaign 
A Crisis in Trades-Union Morals . 
Cartoons: Peace at Cripple Creek . 
Prosperity by Statistics . 

Rusgia’s Prospects 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Educational Value of the World’s Fair 
Whistler as a Disciple Knew Him 
Paraphrasing Literary Masterpieces . 
Chechoff: A Master of the Short Story 
The ‘* Morbid’’ Note in Recent Fiction 
The Sculptor of the Rogers Groups 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 








In an Air-bag to the Pole? . 
Discovery and Invention .. . 
The Yellowstone Geysers Outdone 
Physics and Faith. . . . 

Is Hot Weather Unhealthy ? 

The Inconvenience of Hats . 
Seeding Raisins by Machinery . 
Manual Labor as an Educator . 
Science Brevities ou 3 : 


“FUNK t ‘WHCHRLAS COMPANY . PUBLISHE 


Episcopalians and the Color Line . 
The Fate of the ‘‘ Revised’’ Bible 


Portraits: American Participants in 
the Liverpool Conference 


The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance 
The Suppression of a Faith . 


Archeological Verification of Bible 
Records 


Religious Notes . 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





Continental Europe Thinks Roosevelt 
Will Win . 


French Confidence in Kuropatkin 


Limits to the Forbearance of Neu- 
Ae ae See, 


Portraits: Some Jewels in a Grand 
Dunst Mie. en ae 


A Turkish Crisis Threatened . . . 208 
Cartoons: ‘‘ A Sea of Troubles’ . . 208 


MISCELLANEOUS: 





Books Received 
Current Events . 


Chess . 
More or Less Pungent 
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National 
Cathedral School 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, 
D.D., LL D., President of the Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building the gift of Mrs. Hearst. 


Park of 40 acres overlooking the National 
Capitol. 

Preparation for College. 
tages in Music. 

Individual teaching in every grade. 


Unrivaled advan- 


Grad- 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


Author of ‘‘ Life on the Stage,” “‘Stage Con- 
fidences,"’ ‘‘A Pasteboard Crown,”’ 
“* Left in Charge,” etc, 








Volume VII. of the Hour-Glass Stories 
JUST PUBLISHED 


O6he TROUBLE 
WOMAN 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST] 


Rice, Oil and Sugar Fields | 
LOUISIANA 


AND 


uate courses. 
Modern Gymnasium. 
and Golf. 


TEXAS 


Tennis, Basket-ball 
Resident trained nurse. 


In this pathetic little. story ihe author tells 
of the “ Trouble Woman”’ who, altho hav- 
See : ing suffered more than the usual measure of 
For illustrated catalogue apply to Registrar. human misfortune during her tragic life, 
Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals. was ones the oe to ee od hand and 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. mpathy to neighbors when they were in 
ad dis tress of mind or body, with her uniform 

remark: 
Idon’t!”’ 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox: ** It is one of the two or 
three short stories which have caught my heart as 
in a trap.” 

Mrs, Helen Marsden, Boston: “ I was sostruck 
by the pathos of it that I sent it to a friend of mine 
in Toronto who is well nigh crazed by trouble. 
The story helped her as it helped me. Now she 
writes, saying that the little story has been doing 
missionary work for a year. If 1 could afford it I 
would scatter it by the thousands.” 


Small, r2mo, Cloth, Dainty Cloth Binding, Half- 
tone Frontispiece, Ornamental Cover, 40 
cents net. By mail, 45 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Sprin Press-Republic: ‘‘A.concise manual 
for i sre and students.” 


Detroit Tribume: ‘‘ As a technical work itis of 
interest to every medical man who makes use of electric 
coments ta Wis gente,” 


Electro-Diagnosis 


AND 


Electro-Therapeutics 
By Dr. TOBY COHN 


Nerve Specialist, Berlin 
Translated from the Second German Edition by 


Francis A. Scratchley, M.D. 
University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation 
of the — of electricity, and the latest vesuioehs 
as to the logical effects of electricity wean then 
human given, with a conservative discussion of 
its therapeutic value. The author avoids abstruse tech-. 
my oy and ay lanations A eens are aoae 
Correspondence, dential courses. by means og rysicians medica 
Fall term opens Septembe sepondonce, Residential courses. || Students will find definite directions for making elec- 
Address, YORK SCHOOL OF. JOURNALISM, || trical diagnosis, ote the the most careful instructions for 
Dept. T, # Ww ‘orld Building, New York City. applying the electric current to the muscles. 


Baltimore pe Bag werd : “Tt gives cousnely all 
that is important ia el in electro- 
therapeutics all that is of positive value.” 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: ‘It is 
a work of great scientific importance. . This es 
matic method is gradually modified and rendered 
tical by the addition of those variations which will be i 
found in regular practise. In his discussion of electro- 
ee the author is less pedagogic and more 


BEST REACHED VIA LINES OF 


Southern} 
Pacific © 


OPERATING THROUGH DAILY SERVICE 











THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


School of Travel 


for the superior education of young ladies. Nine —- 
abroad visiting eight countries under university leadersh 

at usual school rates. September sailing, Limited. Cate. 
logue. rs. Walter - Seott,  See?y, Dover, N, H. 


New York 


“Do you call that trouble?- Well, 








Seventieth year Opens Sept. 
29, 1904. Day Classes with 
sessions from 8:30 to 6 P.M. 
Evening Classes, sessions 
8tol0P.M. Grants degrees of 


University 
Law School LLB. LLM. end J.D. 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Sq., N. ¥. 


Ghe SCHOOL QUESTION 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT ¢ 
Catalogyes and reliable information page a mgd all 

schools and colleges furnished without ‘s aun 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE NOY, 
1604 Wisher Bailding, - « = €hi Gast Ti. 


The Chicago College of Dental Surgery 
Founded in 1880, 2106Graduates. Hascontintted 
under the management of its founders since its organiza- 
tion and offers unsurpassed facilities to dental students. 
For announcement address 


DR, TRUMAN W, BROPHY, Dean, 753 W. » Cassie St., Chicago. 





For all information apply 
any Southern Pacific agent 


address 




















BOSTON, 170 Washington St., 

















THE MOST CHARMING 
WATER TRIP ON THE 
CAN CONTINENT. 4, 

Steamers 


“Wew York” and “Albany” 


HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT |e‘ =r, 


Leave New York 8:40 A.M,, Albany 8:30 A.M. Bunteys ora 
Afternoon Boat: Steamer ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 
3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Saturday). 


By Justin McCarthy 


A ee little history “as fascinating as a nove: 


lreland a Her io | 


New Jersey, Bordentown 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Every influence tends to start a boy right, Physically, more: 
mentally. Courses prepare for college or business life. 
Ontalogue on request. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin, Maj. T. D, LANDON, Commandant. 


FERRY HALL .nit}detsr 


For YOUNG WOMEN. Preparatory and L, Seitaas 
Courses; Music, Art, Domestic Science. Certifica' 
mits to such colleges as Smith, Vassar, etc. Beautiful 
mea home ca 

iss SABRA re SaRGEnT, Box 611, Lake Forest, Tl. 




















Men and women of ave: talent to 
write expertly and ore tably for 
ope magneines. Highest references. 








District or CoLumB1A, Washington. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


French the language of the house. Woodley Road and Twen- 
tieth Street, Washington, D.C. Mile. L. M. BoULIGNY, Principal. 








A Novel of Californian Life during the 
days of the anti-Chinese labor agitation 


The Socialist and the Prince 


By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 


Hon, James D. Phelan, En- of San 
Francisco: “It is a very ‘striking picture, most 
artistically wrought, of interesti social and po- 





“With 8 Plates and 39 Iilustrations 
8vo, cloth, 293 pages, illustrated and thor- 








oughly indexed. $2 net. By mail, $2.13 
litical conditions which existed in Trancisco at 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
one of the most critical oo of its history.” 


Judge Ward McAlister, San Francisco: “The ~~ 
volume will be read with inbemne interest, not only by 


Californians, but by every one everywhere who ever 
reads English.” 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia; “Brilliance, dra- 
oon power and startling episode characterize this 
Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. Y. 














A Brief of Necroscopy 


pocket Mail and Express, Seon fark: “a. mol 
Gustav Scumirtr, pea condensation. . . . This ‘olume 
, 186 pp. $1.00 net, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
Readers ot Tae LrreRaRy Dicest arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Modern Practical Electricity 


(Electricity in the Service of Man.) 

A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications 
of Electricity in Modern Life, by R. Mullineux 
Walmsley, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 4 volumes, square 8vo, 
with about 1,000 illustrations in the text and a number 
of full and double page special plates. Cloth, $12.00 

‘* Mr. Walmsley has gone so ay bee his subject 
and has treated all phases of it in such a thorough and 
explanatory manner that his book is really an Encyclo- 
pedia of Electricity.” —Chicago Tribune. 


MODERN MICROSCOPY. A Handbook for 
Beginners and Students, by M. I. Cross and M. J. 
Cole. 1 volume, 8vo, 76 illustrations, cloth, $1.50 

“This small book discusses matters relating to 
microscopy, which we are inclined to think even ex- 
perienced users of the microscope do not know.’’— 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


THE LYMPHATICS. General Anatomy, by G. 
Delamere. Special Study of the Lymphatics in Differ- 
ent Portions of the Body, by P. Poirier and B. Cuneo. 
Authorized English edition, translated and edited by 
Cecil H. Leaf, F.R.C.S. With 117 illustrations and 
diagrams, 8vo,cloth.h - - - - Net $5.00 
W. T. KEENER @ CO., 
Booksellers, Publishers and Importers 
90 Wabash Avenue, - HICAGO. 














SECOND-HAND SCHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS 


at low prices. Send list of wants. 
Write for general catalogue. Ready September Ist. 
Smith & Wilkins, 207 West 23d St., N. ¥. City 





AUTHORS! The N.Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1880. Unique 
s in position and success. Kevision and Criticism 
of MSS. Circular D., Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 





10 BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


FREE 


If you do not own a com- 

owe set of Shakespeare’s 

Yorks, or if you own one 

that is not thoroughly up- 

to-date and satisfactory, we 

will send you on request ten 

beautiful pictures of Shake- 

speare’s heroines. These pictures are printed in colors 

on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. They are 

most appropriate for framing or decorative purposes. We 

make this offer to enable us to send you information about 

our new edition of Shakespeare’s works, which is gen- 

erally considered to be the best ever published at a mod- 

erate price. In writing enclose 6c. (silver or stamps) to 

Re tage and wrapping; refunded if you are pot sat- 
. Address Dept. S. 

THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 92 Fifth Ave., New York 








Three Valuable Books for Plant Lovers 


“These books are of great interest ; written in popular 
le they are gopertally valuable.”— Rochester ‘Morning 
erald, New York. 


Chautauqua Talks 


By CHARLES BARNARD 
TALKS ABOUT THE SOIL 


Chats about the Soil in its Complex Relations to 
Plants and Business. A Book of Valuable Obser- 
vations and Experiments for Gardeners, Students, 
Farmers and others. 


TALKS ABOUT THE WEATHER 


Tie Weather and its Relation to Plants and 
Animals. Many Useful Facts Indispensable to 
the well-posted man. 


OUR USEFUL PLANTS 


All who are in any way interested in the Culture 
of Plants will find this book rich in profitable and 
pleasurable material. 
Izmo, Cloth, Uniform Style, Sold Separately, 
75 cts. each, or the three in a box $2.25 prepaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





























| Free Library Offer! 








TITLES AND 
THE AUTHORS 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
By Adolphus W. Ward 
EDMUND SPENCER 
By R. W. Church 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
By J. A. Symonds 
FRANCIS BACON 
_ ByR. W. Church 
JOHN MILTON 
By Mark Pattison 
JOHN BUNYAN 
By Jas. Anthony Froude 
JOHN DRYDEN 
By George Saintsbury 
JOHN LOCKE 
By Thomas Fowler 
DANIEL DEFOE 
By William Minto 
RICHARD BENTLEY 
By Prof. R. 0. Jebb 
JONATHAN SWIFT 
By Leslie Stephen 
JOSEPH ADDISON 
By W. J. Courthope 
ALEXANDER POPE 
By Leslie Stephen 
HENRY FIELDING 
By Austin Dobson 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
By Leslie Stephen 
DAVID HUME 
By Prof. T. A. Huxley 
LAURENCE STERNE 
By H. D. Traill 
THOMAS GRAY 
By E. W. Gosse 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
By William Black 
EDMUND BURKE 
By John Morley 
WILLIAM COWPER 
By Goldwin Smith 
EDWARD GIBBON 
By James Cotter Morison 
RICHARD B. SHERIDAN 
By Mrs. Oliphant 
ROBERT BURNS 
By Principal J. C. Shairp 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
By F. W. H. Myers 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By Richard H. Hutton 
SAMUEL T. COLERIDGE 
By H. D. Traill 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
By Edward Dowden 
CHARLES LAMB 
By Rev. Alfred Ainger 
W. SAVAGE LANDOR 
By Sidney Colvin 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
By John H. Symonds 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY 
By Prof. David Masson 
LORD BYRON 
By John Nichol 
JOHN KEATS 
By Sidney Colvin 
THOMAS B. MACAULAY 
By James Cotter Morison 
WILLIAM M. THACKERAY 
By Anthony Trollope 
THOMAS CARLYLE 
By John Nichol, LL.D. 
CHARLES DICKENS 
By Adolphus W. Ward 


44 VOLUMES 





of the world. ; 
You take no risk. 


all charges collect. 


sets will be 
A VOLUME given away. 


A. L. FOWLE, 
i 16 East 17th Street, New York. 

















§ Makers of 


says. In fact, all the best and lasting thoughts 


It costs nothing to r 
on, and if 
s after seeing 


have the books sent to 
don’t care to keep the boo 
them, they are to be returned to us, 


Remember, only 63 


We are going to give away, absolutely 
FREE of cost, 63 Sets of the most 
interesting LIBRARY OF LITERA- 
TURE ever published. This is a rare 
opportunity. It willinterest you. We 
have on hand, bound in cloth, 63 Sets 
of the 


tLiterature 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


There being so few of these, we have 
decided to let them go for less than 
half price, upon easy monthly payments, 

. and to give away with each of these 63 
sets, FREE, One Set of 


st = KNIGHT’S_ LIBRARY OF 
;5HALF HOURS WITH THE 


BEST AUTHORS 


@ In SIX Magnificent Volumes WORTH 
$12.00 PER SET 


The MAKERS OF LITERATURE are 
true library treasures. They are friends who 
interest and instruct. Each one of the 38 
volumes is the narrative of a master mind 
who wrote literature that will last as long as 
the English-speaking people exist. In these 
38 volumes, quite a library in themselves, one 
will find many evenings of enjoyment and a 
fund of instruction. They are absorbingly 
interesting. One does not stop reading these 

i, books unless it is very late, or else the book 
is finished. To one who enjoys reading at 
all, they are indeed a literary treat. 


READ CAREFULLY—PRICE IS CUT IN HALVES 


If you accept this offer, you will always 
have in your possession 44 of the most in- 
structive and entertaining books ever pub- 
lished in the English language, and they wil] 
cost you less than s0 cents a volume, and you 
pay tor them at the rate of only $1.00 


a month. ft “ 


#7 DESCRIPTION of the FREE KNIGHT'S 
1) LIBRARY OF HALF HOURS WITH THE / .- 
BEST AUTHORS £48 


This work contains the very “fe . 

. best that has ever been writ- A 
ten in the various branches / . 
of literature. The best Lad A. L. Fowle 
in science, philosophy ,/.%/ 166. 17th St., 
history, biography, LY New York, N. Y. 
poetry, humor, /A&Y ae oeeeiieds 


fiction, JA / all 
charges pre- 
and es- / w/ paid, upon inspec- 
wy tion, one complete set 
 /_of Morley s “Makers of 
oy Literature,”” 88 volumes 
Y/ size 8 x 5'¢ inches, bound 
in Wine-colored Silk, gold 
back stamping and gold tops ; 
also one set of Knight's oe 
* brary ef Half Hours with the 
g Best Authors,” six beautiful vol- 
z umes. After examining the books, 
$/ _it l decide to keep them, I will pay 
r?) you for Morley’s *‘ Makers of Litera- 
Vy ” PY 
YY ture only ‘you to present me with 


Y FREE 
»/ TABRARY 
. OFFER 


travel, 
oratory. 


if you 


> 
cy / 


ye Knight's **Library of Half Hours with the 
Sf Best Authors’’) 50 cents after examination, 
-“/ and $1.00 a month for 21 months. 
/ examination I decide not to kee 
Y “*Makers of Literature,” I will sen 
of books to you, all charges collect. 


If after 
Morley’s 
both sets 
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Forward Movements of the 
Last Half Century 2 4rturr. pierson 


A description of the conspicuous philanthropic, mis- 
, and spiritual movements of the past fifty years 
intended to be an aid and inspiration for future efforts 
the service of God and man. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 
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CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 


For back numbers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, whole 
numbers 365, 455, 512, 540, 568, 579, 597, 707 and 716, 
or for semiannual Indexes for Vols. 1, 16, 18, 20 and 25, 
returned to us at once in good condition, we will pay 
ten cents per copy. Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
44-60 East 28d Street, New York City. 


Readers of Tax Lirrary Diczsr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


ADVANCE PRICE sceremser ONLY $4. iitsion ettcte mon 

Missions, the latest, most 

SEPTEMBER comprehensive, and most 

accurate work published on every feature of mission activity the world over, is now nearing completion and will be ready October 15th. 

It is agreed by those who have examined the plan and scope of the work and inspected the advance sheets that no other publication 

approaches it in practical helpfulness. The regular price of the Encyclopedia, when published, will be $6.00, a remarkably low price for a 

work of its size and value. Before publication, however, we will make an even lower price of $4.00 to Advance Subscribers who fill out 
and mail the subscription form below. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW-SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Simply sign and return the Advance Order Blank at the foot of this page. No money is required until you are notified that 
the work is ready for delivery, which will not be before October 15th. Furthermore we guarantee satisfaction, and if for any 
reason the work proves unsatisfactory to you, you may return it within three days of receipt and your money will be refunded. 
Send the advance order at once. 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 
One Substantial OF MI SSION S Nearly 1,000 


Volume Octavo Pages 


Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company Under the Auspices of the Bureau of Missions: H. O. DWIGHT, LL.D., Editor-in- 
Chief; H. ALLEN TUPPER, Jr., D.D., axd E. M. BLISS, D.D., Associate Editors. 


The New Encyclopedia provides in compact and accessible form all the essential facts on the history of Missions past and present, the 
climate, features, etc., of every mission-field on the globe, full information on the races and tribes reached by present-day missionary 
enterprise—their customs, languages, religious beliefs and observances—the modern improvements in missionary methods, and the ever- 
widening indirect relations and results of missions. 


NEW FROM Twelve years ago we published the great ENcycLoPEDIA oF Misstons, and it was immediately 
accepted as the greatest and most useful authority on this vast subject in existence. Nothing 

. OVER TO COVER better showed the real need of the work and its practical value than the 
enthusiastic reception and large sale with which it met among all those in any 

way interested in missions and mission work. So rapid and remarkable have been the changes, however, in the 
sublime enterprise of missions that the work published twelve years ago is now lacking in a vast quantity of valuable 
material and out of date in considerable material now contained in the work, sothat there is an imperative demand 


for a new Encyclopedia, and this demand is now about to be met. This edition supersedes the old book which 
sold at $12.00. 


THE WORK OF MANY EMINENT AUTHORITIES AND SPECIALISTS 


A number of the most distinguished and widely known experts on the theory and practise and history of missions, both men and women, 
and from several different denominations, have prepared articles for the New Encyclopedia upon different phases of these subjects. 


James L. Barton, D.D., of the American Board. 
H. P Beacn, D.D., of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment F.D 
A. J. Brown, D.D., Presbyterian Board C. E. Hanp, Esq., Presbyterian Boar Union. 
H. K. Carroit, LL.D., Methodist Episcopal Board. J. A.W. Haas, D.D., St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Mrs. Loutsr Hovucuton, of “‘ The Christian Work.” 
S. H. Cugster, D D., Presbyterian Board South. ms ve Miss E, C. Parsons, of ‘‘ Woman’s Work.”’ 
J. W. Conxutn, D.D., Reformed Church Board. W. I. Haven, D.D., American Bible Society. Miss Auice C. Fietcner, of the Indian Bureau, 
J. M. Cusuinc, D.D., Am. Baptist Mission in Burma. | R. P. Mackay, D.D., Canadian Presbyterian Board. Washington, D. C. 
R. E, Speer, Presbyterian Board. 


JUST A FEW OF THE MANY VALUABLE FEATURES 


| James S. Dennis, D.D., Author of “‘ Missions and | W. Sr. Criair-Tispatt, D.D., Church Missionary 
Social Progress.’ Society, London. 


. GAMEWELL, D.D., Methodist Mieplocogal Board, | Miss S. D. Doremus, Women’s Foreign Missionary 





1. The most recent advance in the Missionary occu- 
pation of the world, notably in Central Africa, Western 
and Northern China and Mongolia, Korea, Northern 
Burma, and South America. 

2, The development of the older fields, as the re- 
action in Japan; revivals in Persia, among the low 
castes in India, the Laos, the Zulus in South Africa, etc. 

3. The Parliament of Religions, with its effect of 
stirring into action the Asiatic religions. 

4. The rehabilitation of Moslem power, through the 
massacres in Turkey, the increased power of the Priest- 
hood in Persia, and the extension of Arab influence in 
Africa. 

5. The revival of Hinduism manifest in the Vedanta 
and the missions of Swami Vivekananda and his as- 
sociates. 


A Work of Constant Utility 
to Ministers of all Denuminations 


Never before has greater attention been paid to the subject of Missions. 


6. The development of Missionary methods, espe- 
cially along sociological lines, including medical, 
educational, industrial, and kindred missions. 


7%. The development of the native churches in self- 
support, self-direction, etc. 


8. The Missionary Conferences and their bearing 
upon mission comity, a new economic administration 
of missionary fields, and the development of a Science 
of Missions. 


9. The development of the great work of students 
for students both at home and abroad, including the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the College Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Associations, etc. 


Invaluable to the Christian Student 
in posting himself on Missions 


10. Biographical notes characterizing the life-work 
of a large aeeber of distinguished missionaries, as well 
as eminent pastors and preachers raised up in non- 
Christian lands, who have finished their labors. 


11. A revised list of the versions of the Bible 
which have been forth by the Bible Societies. 


12. An exhaustive list of missionaries of all nations 
who have translated the Bible into non-Christian 
languages. 

13. A directory of Missionary Societies with post- 
office addresses. 

14. Tables of statistics, showing the advance of 
the Kingdom in each country, and separate tables 
showing the work being done by each society. 


Indispensable to Missionaries and 
All who have to do with Mission Interests 


Never before have greater results been attained, It is evident that 


the twentieth century is to be essentially a missionary epoch in the progress of the church. 


ACCEPT NOW OUR SPECIAL ADVANGE OFFER 


The cumulative interest in the sublime enterprise of Missions demands facilities for 
investigating the whole subject. There is a wide call for more light, for fresh 
missionary literature, for the most recent and most weighty facts in a form to make 
them quickly available. This demand is splendidly met by this great work. It is tory and you will return my money. 
offered to LITERARY DIGEST readers at the special advance price of only $4.00, regular 
No money need be paid until you have 
seen the work and until it has met with your satisfaction. We pay all carriage 


price after publication, October 15th, $6.00. 


charges. Sign and mail the blank now. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 


Gentlemen :—I accept your Special Advance Offer of THE 
New ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MISsIONs to DIGEST readers, and I 
agree to take one copy at the reduced price of $4, and to send 
this amount when you notify me that the work will be ready 
for delivery. It is understood you guarantee satisfaction, and 
that I may return the work to you within 3 days if unsatisfac- 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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FuNnK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


44-60 E, 23d St., New York. 44 Fleet Street, London. 
Entered at New York Post-Office as Second-Class Matter, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1ocents. Foreign postage, $1.50 per year. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label, which includes the month named. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A SALOON OPENED BY A BISHOP. 


A N effort “to put outa fire by adding fuel” is the way a mem- 

ber of the Anti-Saloon League stigmatizes the effort to de- 
crease drunkenness in New York City by opening a new kind of 
drinking-place. The new resort, known as “The Subway Tav- 
ern,” is located at the junction of Bleecker and Mulberry streets, 
and is intended to be a clean and wholesome place where a man 
who drinks will feel impelled to drink little rather than much, 
where the beverages will be the best of their kind at moderate 
price, and where every influence will discourage rather than in- 
duce drunkenness. The tavern ran quietly during July, but was 
brought under the full glare of publicity on Tuesday of last week, 
when it was “dedicated” by Bishop Potter, who made an address 
and led the audience in singing, “ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” The bar is located in the rear part of the tavern, while 
the front is occupied by a soda-water fountain, where beer is also 
Served. The soda-fountain bears the placard : 





BEER 
Served at this Fount. 
Goop SopA WATER and Goop BEER ARE EQuALLY HARMLESS IF 
TAKEN TEMPERATELY. 











The tavern is an attempt to carry out in this country an idea 
already tried in England by Earl Grey and other temperance work- 
ers, who have been trying to win drinkers away from the low grog- 
8eries by providing better and less vicious drinking-places. Bishop 
Potter declared in the course of his address that the opening of 


the tavern was “in many respects the greatest social movement 


New York has ever known.” He said further: 


“Into the large question of public and private ownership of 
drinking-places I do not wish to enter. Earl Grey’s society holds 
one idea, however, which was the gift of genius. Under the Got- 
tenburg system, which prevails in Norway and Sweden, all liquors 
are sold by the State, and the employees get a percentage of the 
profits. In the English taverns established under the Earl Grey 
system the manager also gets a percentage, but only on the tea, 

















BISHOP POTTER OPENING THE “ SUBWAY TAVERN.” 


The “ water wagon” sign is over the door to the front room, where women can 
obtain beer at the soda fountain. 


coffee, or milk which he sells. If he sells you brandy, he gets no 
percentage. There you have the most potential motive of personal 
profit, which leads the manager to discourage the drinking of 
strong beverages. 

“In this New York, for which you are responsible as I am, we 
find a multitude trained in various ways. Especially to be consid- 
ered is the multitude of men who toil. What is to become of 
them? When Iam through with my work and have no other place 
to go, I can drop into one of my clubs. I am a member of the 
Metropolitan, Century, Union League, and half a dozen other 
clubs. 

“ But the man who lives in two rooms with his wife and five chil- 
dren, where is he to turn? By inevitable necessity, to the saloon. 
And if you place the saloon under the ban, you make it one of the 
most tragic or comic failures in history. 

“ Are you going to make the conditions of the saloon or what it 
stands for so excruciatingly bad that the man can not go without 
losing his self-respect ? If you do, you are going to make it so it 
must drag him into the mud. The temperance question is as far 
from solution now as it was twenty years ago, with the addition 
that false methods have bred a large amount of hypocrisy.” 


Joseph Johnson, Jr., the manager, explained that the tavern is 
“an experiment for the purpose of lessening the evils of intemper- 


ance.” He went on: 


“Only the purest drinks will be sold. While the prices will be 
the same as in other saloons, the quality will be better. The 
stockholders, most of whom are members of the City Club, will 
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take profits on a $10,000 capitalization up to 5 per cent. a year. 
All profits over that sum will go into a fund to establish similar 
drinking-places in various parts of the city.” 

Mr. Johnson says ina letter to the New York Sw, in reply to 
the critics of his scheme: 


“ May | ask these critics whether, in considcring the temperance 
problem, they acknowledge the existence of the 13,000 places in 
New York City where strong drink is sold. Let me ask further, 
whether they believe there is any possibility of legislating them 
out of existence; and still further whether, law or no law, men 
are going to stop drinking. Is it not true that saloons exist and 
that men drink? Will not, then, our extremist friends allow me 
to wrestle with the condition ? I shall leave them to wrestle with 
the theory. 

“I shall be happy if they shall come into the Subway Tavern 
and snatch the bibulous away from the bar into the pale of teeto- 
talism. But I shall be unhappy if they interfere with my work of 
snatching the bibulous away from indecency, immorality, and de- 
pravity. Are there to be no helping hands extended to the climb- 
ers half-way up the hillside of continence ? In the name of all the 
wretches in all the groggeries who drink that the proprietor may 
grow rich as they grow poor, I beg that I may be permitted to 
help them if I can. I may not raise them to the throne where 
the pure hand of absolutism would deign to touch them, but I may 
just raise them to their feet, so that they may walk toward the 
dizzy height of perfection....... 

“I have nothing but sympathy with the Christian and other so- 
cieties that urge men not to drink atall. But again, I ask, what 
is to become of the vast army that do drink ? Must they drink 
drunk or drink sober? Must they drink in indecency or in whole- 
some environments ? Must they drink in debauches or in sane 
and cheerful friendliness ?” 


Clergymen of all denominations are criticizing Bishop Potter in 
the severest terms for his part in this affair. Bishop Leighton 
Coleman, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Delaware, chair- 
man of the National Church Temperance Society, expresses him- 
self in a newspaper interview as “surprised and grieved” at the 
bishop’s action; and Robert Graham, secretary of the society, re- 
marks that “there can be no two opinions about the danger of a 
place of this sort which is sanctioned by high-church authorities 
leading young men into temptation.” “The more respectable a 
saloon is made the more dangerous it becomes,” argues a Trenton 
pastor; and a colored clergyman observes: “ That a saloon may 
be conducted in an orderly manner does not reduce the effect of 
alcohol on the human body, or its ultimate effect on the mental 
and moral nature.” Rev. Father Peter J. O’Rourke, of St. Louis, 
says: “ When ministers of the gospel open saloons in the metropo- 
lis of the country, where drunkenness is a curse of the people, I 
do not think we have anything to say out here. We are speech- 
less.” 

Hugh Dolan, president of the New York Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, disapproves the bishop’s course. He says in an inter- 
view: 

“Why in the devil’s name did the bishop want to go down to 
that saloon. Does it mean that he actually approves of the place? 
Yes, he must, if he opened the festivities with singing and closed 
them with a prayer. 

“ He ain’t doing any good by that. He can’t help the cause of 
temperance that way. Priests, bishops, and ministers ought to 
stay away from saloons. Meddling only does harm. They should 
attend to their own business. Let ’em preach against the saloon 


if they want to. When they go into them, they lead lots of weak 
ones with them. 


“I don’t want to say anything against the Subway Tavern, but 
you can get drunk there just as quickly as you can at my bar.” 


The daily newspapers are divided in their opinion of the experi- 
ment. It is regarded with considerable favor by the New York 
Tribune, Times, Evening Post, and Herald, the Brooklyn Eagle 
and Zimes, the Philadelphia Press, the Springfield Repudlican, 
and the Boston 7rauscript. Says The Transcript: 

“It has been supposed by advocates of total abstinence that the 
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quickest and most certain way to drive men from the drinking- 
saloon was to lower its character and surroundings; but it does 
not appear that unscreened windows and the removal of tables (at 
which the drinker could sit and drink like a civilized being, instead 
of having to stand up at the bar and gulp it down as a dog does 
his dinner) have shut up the saloons or stopped men from visiting 
them. As a matter of fact, the degrading program has failed 
utterly ; and it is time that something was attempted in an oppo- 
site direction. The question which presses is not as to the aboli- 
tion of the drinking habit. The time may come when breweries 
and distilleries will have become things of the past, but we can 
hardly expect to see that time in our day. We may come to the 
vegetarian diet too. But there is no reason to suppose that peo- 
ple will not continue to use meat and alcoholic stimulants for many 
years of the future. If the popular taste for alcoholic drinks can 
be kept under and in subjection, can be regulated, by unobjec- 
tionable and uplifting means, why is it not well to make use of 
those means, even if they do not go to the root of the matter, as 
we individually may see it, and seek to abolish the drink evil alto- 
gether and all at once? Why may we not hope, if the Subway 
Tavern prove a success in the way intended, that the reform will 
extend to other and all saloons, and so have a widespread influ- 
ence for good ? At any rate, the experiment is well worth trying.” 


Other papers, such as the New York Evening Mail, the Phila- 
delphia North American, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
the Indianapolis Senxtine/, and the New York Sux, have less faith 
in the success of the enterprise. Zhe Sun makes this comment: 


“Bishop Potter said in his dedicatory address that as he be- 
longed to several clubs at which liquor is sold, where he could go 
to ‘ spend a social evening,’ he wanted to make ‘ the saloon better 
and more attractive to the poor man who can not go to a club.’ 
But we never heard complaints from poot men that the saloons 
already existing are not good enough and attractive enough for 
them. Usually they are the most attractive places in their neigh- 
borhoods; and the beverages sold to them, as frequent analysis 
has shown, are as good as those at the bishop’s clubs, so far as 
concerns their effects. 

“The bishop wants to do the poor man good; but, naturally 
enough, he is ignorant of the liquor saloon business. Actually, its 
least need is of such attractiveness to custom as he imagines is re- 
quired. The saloon is too attractive already, in the view of its 
enemies, for the seductions it offers are increased the more invi- 
ting it is made. 

“ Bishop Potter and his fellow philanthropists can start out with 
one well-established fact as a basis. It is that people go toa 
liquor saloon to get a drink and not simply ‘ to spend a social 
evening.’ Ifthe drink suits their taste and the price is satisfac- 
tory, the saloon serves for the main purpose of its being. An- 
other fact is that the capital invested in the business, many mil- 
lions of dollars, already offers as great inducements in the way of 
what is called ‘ the poor man’s club’ as the patrons of saloons 
want and would use. 

“The experiment of the new saloon is not promising. It is 
made to create an artificial demand rather than to supply a real 
demand, and when its novelty has worn off, its custom is likely to 
fall away.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle also predicts failure. 
It says: 


“There is no reason to suppose the masses of saloon patrons de- 
sire or will visit such a place. The restraints of respectability and 
the refining influences of art do not appeal to their tastes. On the 
contrary, after the appetite for liquor has fairly mastered them, as 
it does sooner or later in the cases of a majority of those who sup- 
port the saloons, restraint and respectability and refinement be- 
come obnoxious and repellent. That is not the first time by any 
means that the experiment under consideration has been tried; 
but it has never gained any vogue and, probably, it never will.” 


The Philadelphia orth American admits that “some unfortu- 
nates will be drawn away from the vicious resorts,” but, it asks, 
“how about those who are naturally repelled by such places, but 
will be tempted to drink by the alluring invitation of the bishop’s 
esthetic rum-shop?” The Indianapolis Sentinel remarks that it 
sees very little difference between the Subway Tavern “and any 
other respectable drinking-place.” 
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EFFECT OF STRIKES ON THE CAMPAIGN. 


HE meat strike, the Fall River strike, the threatened anthra- 

cite strike, and other smaller labor troubles are regarded by 
“In- 
telligent Republicans,” the Washington /os¢ (Ind.) believes, “ can 
not view existing conditions without serious apprehension.” Some 
papers, like Zhe National Labor Tribune (Pittsburg), throw out 
the suggestion that the meat and coal magnates and other capital- 
ists who feel a coldness toward the President have incited these 
strikes to embarrass his campaign; while others think that the 


some papers as so many bad omens for the party in power. 


President’s interference in the coal strike has encouraged the 
labor-unions to strike at this critical time in his fortunes in the 
hope that he will feel impelled by political considerations to come 
to their rescue. The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat (Dem.) and 
the Brooklyn Zag/e (Dem.) imagine the President as eager to step 
in, but restrained by his new program of posing as “ safe and sane.” 
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THE PROSPECT OF A MEAT FAMINE DOESN’T WORRY EVERYBODY. 
— Bushnell in the Cincinnati Pos?. 











Thus far there has been no sign that the President has any inten- 
tion to interfere, and the newspapers of his own party are advising 
him to keep hands off. Thus the Detroit Journa/ (Rep.) says, in 
reference to the meat strike : 

“The President has nothing to gain from essaying the réle of a 
peacemaker in a contest that was continued under such unusual 
circumstances after a settlement had once been 
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product. So there is now no such emergency threatening the 
health as well as comfort of the people as existed during the an- 
thracite strike. 

“Further, the attempt to drag the President into this contro- 
versy at this time would be open to the suspicion that it hada 

















A TICKLISH THING TO TACKLE. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


political motive behind it. Certainly in view of the absence of 
any crisis threatening the welfare of the whole people, and the 
absence of any legitimate functions in the Presidential office war- 
ranting action on the part of the President, and considering the 
political conditions of the time, it is not to be expected that the 
President, even if requested to act, will consent to do so.” 


The New York Press (Rep.) thinks that if the trusts are fomen- 
ting labor troubles for the purpose of defeating Mr. Roosevelt, they 
will fail. To quote: 


“This paper is very frank to say that it has no desire to see 
union labor voting for President Roosevelt on the ground that he 
is a friend of union labor as against any other. We want union 
labor, as non-union labor, and all other citizens of the United 
States, to vote for Mr. Roosevelt on the broad, sound ground that 
he is the friend of the general American public, and that he has at 
heart and strives to accomplish the best good for the largest num- 
ber of his fellow citizens. There is some ground for suspicion 
that trust and other corporation influences, embittered against Mr. 
Roosevelt, are deliberately fomenting labor troubles, in the hope 
of creating a trade-union sentiment against the President, his Ad- 
ministration, and the Republican party. The whole subject con- 
sidered from that viewpoint and no other, we find the statement 
of the general organizer of the Federation of Labor against Mr. 
Gassaway Davis interesting and significant. He declares that 
nothing which the trusts or the managers of Judge Parker’s cam- 





reached, and he has much to lose in possible loss 
of prestige, and even humiliation, to which the ill- 
advised attitude of the strikers or the irritated atti- 
tude of the employers might, in certain contingen- 
cies, subject him. 

“Mr. Roosevelt will present a further demon- 
Stration of the qualities of a level-headed executive 
if he gives this strike a wide berth.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) 
says similarly : 


“No conditions of the character attending the 
anthracite strike confront us as a result of the 
strike of butchers and meat handlers. While meat 
is a staple article of diet and trade, it is not essen- 
tial to life. Some persons live entirely without it. 
Many indulge in it sparingly, and all could exist 
without it. At the mere suggestion that there 
might be a meat famine many families began to 
dispense with its use as food to such an extent 
that meat dealers in this and other cities have re- 
ported a great falling-off in the demand for that 








A TIGHT RACE AHEAD, 
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paign can do will convince the organized labor of this country that 
one of its most implacable enemies is not the Democratic candi- 
date for Vice-President. 

“If the coal barons and the meat monopolists and other trust 
interests that have declared war against Mr. Roosevelt should 
undertake to manipulate a debauch of strikes for the purpose of 
confusing the real issues of this campaign, we dare say they will 
discover that they have squandered their genius and their money 
on an enterprise which will delude none of the elements which the 
trust power daily seeks to excite to a suicidal conflict with the 
policy of President Roosevelt.” 


A CRISIS IN TRADES-UNION MORALS. 


“THE past two years, Miss Jane Addams claims, afford un- 

doubted evidence of a reaction of public feeling against the 
cause of organized labor. Miss Addams is a well-known writer 
on social and political reform, and as head resident of the social 
settlement of Hull House, Chicago, has studied the problems of 
labor among the workers themselves. She finds evidence of the 
alleged change of sentiment in the increasing number of employers’ 
associations; in the acute exasperation exhibited by many manu- 
facturers whose attitude previously was one of friendly neutrality ; 
in the reiterated assertion that it is impossible to extend business 
operations in the present state of the labor market; and in the 
popular recognition of the non-union man as the “ modern hero,” 
and of his sufferings as those of the martyr. 

Miss Addams, who discusses the subject in 7he North A meri- 
can Review (August), accounts for this reaction in public senti- 
ment by the theory that trades-unionism in America is passing 
through a difficult transitional stage, a moment of moral crisis, 
during which it suffers for the indiscretions of the younger and 
undisciplined unions. Developing this idea, she writes: 


“ This transition is especially difficult just now, for, during this 
last period of prosperity, trades-unions have increased enormously 
in numbers; the State Federation of Minnesota, for instance, re- 
ports an increase of six hundred per cent. in one year. The well- 
established unions have also been flooded by new members who 
are not yet assimilated and disciplined, and they have further been 
beset and carried off their feet by that unrest which impels us all 
to hasten if we would avail ourselves of the advantages which 
prosperity affords. ‘If we don’t get things now, when they are 
going, we won't get them at all,’ is often said by workingmen, and 
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the expression voices that sense of unseemly haste which charac- 
terizes the entire community. 

“During this period of extraordinary growth, the labor move- 
ment has naturally attracted to itself hundreds of organizations 
which are yet in their infancy, and exhibit all the weakness of 
‘group morality.’ This doubtless tends to a conception of moral 
life which is as primitive as that which controlled the beginnings 
of patriotism, when the members of the newly conscious nation 
considered all those who were outside as possible oppressors and 
enemies, and were loyal only toward those whom their imaginations 
regarded as belonging to the national life. ...... 

“This stage of trades-unionism is full of war phraseology, with 
its ‘ pickets’ and ‘ battle-grounds,’ and is responsible for the most 
serious mistakes of the movement. The sense of group loyalty 
holds trades-unionists longer than the normal period of develop- 
ment, doubtless because of the constant accretions of those who 
are newly conscious of its claims. It is strong enough to over- 
come astonishing difference of race and tradition, but becomes a 
veritable stumbling-block. 


“Those Chicago strikes which during the last few years have 
been most notably characterized by disorder and the necessity for 
police interference, have almost universally been inaugurated by 
the newly organized unions. They have called to their aid the 
older organizations, and the latter have entered into the struggle 
often under protest and obviously against their best interests.” 


The frequent difficulties about breach of contract, states Miss 
Addams, arise from the lack of business training on the part of 
the younger unions. Until he joins the union the workingman 
has had nothing to do with contracts. “ None of his relations in 
life, altho they are often continuous and stable, depend for their 
continuity and stability upon contracts between himself and other 
people ”—with the possible exception, the writer admits, of his 
marriage contract. Another critical feature of the situation, Miss 
Addams goes on to say, is the fact that American trades-unions 
are receiving their first lessons in business at a moment of unusual 
business corruption. She finds another danger in the political 
situation existing in all the large cities. The charge is made by 
certain “ old-time” trades-unionists, says Miss Addams, that the 
civil-service regulations have turned out of office a number of 
adroit politicians, who, finding “nothing doing” in politics, have 
turned their attention to “ grafting” among trades-unions. 

In conclusion, the writer does not commit herself to any very 
optimistic view of the situation. We quote again as follows: 


“One would be glad to believe that this crisis of corruption is 
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put a passing one in the labor movement, as we try to persuade 
ourselves that it is ephemeral in politics and business, ‘ a mere 
incident in the triumph of industrial progress.’ Trades-unionists 
have, indeed, an unusual opportunity for ultimate honesty of ad- 
ministration, for collective bargaining must in the end be public 
bargaining, involving as it does hundreds of men...... . 

“The hope of trades-unions lies in the sheer necessity for the 
public discussion of their affairs, for it is hard to overestimate 
how far mere publicity makes for morality, and in the fact that the 
earliest trade organizations have committed the entire movement 
to that growing concern for a larger and more satisfying life for 
every man, for, rightly or wrongly, among us all the belief daily 
strengthens that whatever has for its object the increased value of 
the universal life is thereby certified as legitimate. Whether or- 
ganized labor in America will make its business adjustment and 
still keep this object in view, whether it will safely pass threugh 
the present crisis of transition and temptation, no one can as yet 
state with any degree of certainty.” 


PROSPERITY BY STATISTICS. 


EOPLE who have been laboring under the impression that 
the increasing cost of living is a burden will feel relieved at 
once, remarks the Washington Pos¢ (Ind.), by learning from the 
latest bulletin of the Bureau of Labor that while the cost of living 
has advanced, wages have advanced still faster. “If there isa 
householder whose personal experience has brought him to a con- 
trary conclusion,” says 7he Post, “he can readily convince him- 
self of his error by reading the July bulletin.” Some of the oppo- 
sition papers, however, regard the issue of this bulletin at this 
time as a Republican attempt to bolster up the claim that the 
country is prosperous, a claim that they promptly deny. Why, 
says the Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), every housekeeper knows that 
living expenses have increased twice as much as the government 
report would indicate; and the Houston Post (Dem.) and the 
Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) point to the strikes and wage reduc- 
tions in several large industries as proof that wages are not on the 
increase. “If the great mass of workers were in an increasingly 
larger command of the means of buying,” argues the latter jour- 
nal, “why, then, did the purchasing begin to halt; why did the 
consumption of commodities begin to fall off; and why did pro- 
duction begin to manifest those overproductive tendencies which 
have lately become so marked as to bring on contraction of work 
and reductions of wages and forces employed?” 

The Brooklyn Zagle (Dem.), after commenting at length on the 
increased cost of living, observes that “ there is no party promise 
of relief in case of Judge Parker’s election, but the argument will 
no doubt make votes on the accepted theory that bad times always 
hurt the party in power—at least these figures are an effective 
answer to bounding Republican talk about widespread prosperity 
due to the tariff.” 

The Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.), however, suggests that 
the Democrats might go on and “ assert that American wage-earn- 
ers are spending 97 or 107 per cent. more upon their families than 
they were in the last Democratic Administration, when many of 
them could not spend anything.” And it adds that the wage- 
earning voters “ will not again give an opportunity to a Democratic 
convention, at the close of a Democratic Administration, to be- 
wail a fall in prices and attendant misery among the workingmen 
and distress in all classes.” The New York Press (Rep.) turns 
to the savings-banks deposits for proof of the wage-earners’ pros- 
perity. In 1894 the total savings-banks deposits in the United 
States amounted to $1,747,961,280; in 1903 they amounted to 


$2,935,204, 845, an increase of nearly $1,200,000,000. Says The 
Press : 


“In those figures are a billion and a quarter reasons, each one a 
dollar of gold standard value, why the savings-banks depositors of 
the United States know their incomes of the present give them not 
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only a better living, but a larger surplus of money left over. If 
their cost of living had outstripped their increased savings, they 
would not be adding to their savings, as their deposits prove they 
are. They would be drawing upon them, cutting them down, just 
as in 1894, when their incomes were falling more heavily than the 
cost of living, they knew, without any averages or percentages or 
expert statistics, that they had to call on their savings-banks ac- 
counts to help out their incomes.” 


The following features of the report are given by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce: 
“Figures of income and expenditure for the year 1901 were 


furnished in detail by 2.567 families in thirty-three States, repre- 
senting the leading industrial centers of the country. The average 
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number of persons in each family making returns was 5.31; the 
average income per family for the year was $827.19; the average 
expenditure per family for all purposes was $768.54, and the aver- 
age expenditure per family for food was $326.90....... 

“ Another table gives the average cost of food per family from 
1890 to 1903, based on the average cost per family in 1901 and the 
relative retail prices of food weighted accordingly to family con- 
sumption. This table shows that the average cost of food per 
family in 1890 was $318.20. In 1896, the year of lowest prices, it 
fell to $296.76; in 1902 it reached the highest point of the period, 
being $344.61, while in 1903 it fell slightly to $342.75. 

“Data as to wages and hours of labor were collected from 67 
leading industries, embracing 519 distinctive occupations in 3,429 
establishments. These data, combined and computed on the basis 
of the average for 1890 to 1899, show that the number of em- 
ployees in 1903 had increased 0.3 per cent. over 1902, 33.2 per cent. 
over 1890, and 34.3 per cent. over 1894. The hours per week in 
1903 had ducteneid 0.7 per cent. below 1go2 and 4.1 per cent. be- 
low 1890. The wages per hour in 1903 had increased 3.6 per cent. 
over 1902, 18.4 per cent. over 1894, and 16 per cent. over 1890. 
With the single exception of the year 1896 there was a continuous 
and steady increase in wages from 1894 to 1903, and this was ac- 
companied by a decrease in the hours of labor per week of 3.2 per 
cent. and an increase in the number of employees, in the establish- 
ments reported on, of 34.3 per cent. in that period. 

“The weekly earnings per employee in 1903 were 2.7 per cent. 
higher than in 1902, 14.9 per cent. higher than in 1894, and 11.2 
per cent. higher than in 1890. The weekly earnings of all employees 


covered by the reports were 5 per cent. higher in 1903 than in 1902, 
54.4 per cent. higher than in 1894, and 48.1 per cent. higher than 
in 1890. 

“Comparing the increase in the weekly earnings per employee 
with the changes in the retail prices of food weighted according 
to family consumption, it is seen that weekly earnings in 1903 were 
2.7 per cent. higher than in 1902, while the cost of food was 0.5 
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Position of Russian and Japanese armies on June Positions on July 23, after the battle of Kaiping Positions on August 4, after the battles of Tashi- 


15, at the time cf the battle of Telissu, (Kaichow). 


From the Philadelphia Press. 


chao, Shimuchen, Yangze Pass, Yushulikzu, and the 
evacuation by the Russians of Hai-Cheng. 


THE JAPANESE ENCLOSING MOVEMENT. 


per cent. less. The weekly earnings per employee in 1903 were 
14.9 per cent. greater than in 1904, while the cost of food was but 
10.8 per cent. greater. The weekly earnings per employee in 1903 
were 11.2 per cent. greater than in 1890, while the cost of food was 
but 7.7 per cent. greater,” 


RUSSIA’S PROSPECTS. 


F Kuropatkin and Stéssel only knew the futility of further re- 
sistance to the Japanese arms, the horrors of a lorig drawn- 

out Russian defeat might be avoided. Such seems to be the view 
of most of the American press. Over the head of Kuropatkin 
(whose army of some 125,000 men around Liao-Yang is assailed 
on three sides by Oku, Nodzu, and Kuroki, with forces reckoned 
at 300,000) “the shadow of an approaching Sedan grows mena- 
cing,” thinks the Cleveland P/ain Dealer ; and as for Port Arthur, 
the Pittsburg Gazette believes that “its doom is sealed, and the 
date is not far away.” The New York 7Zimes, similarly, says that 

















RUSSIA’S TROUBLESOME FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


“Port Arthur totters to its fall,” while “General Kuropatkin’s 
army is in imminent danger of a more calamitous and general de- 
feat than has as yet befallen it.” When these events occur, 7he 
Times thinks that mankind should intervene. To quote: 


“If the Japanese victory shall be complete enough to destroy, 
in the military sense, the Russian army in Manchuria, and if Port 


Arthur shall at the same time fall, it will seem to be the duty of 
mankind to interfere, and to insist that peace shall be made upon 
the very moderate terms originally announced by the Japanese, 
which it is to their credit that their victories have not made them 
show any disposition to enlarge.” 

















PLAYING THE WAR SLOT-MACHINE. 
—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 


The Tacoma Ledger regards the war as practically over. It 
says: 

“ As the situation stands, Port Arthur’s position is hopeless, if 
the fortress has not already fallen. With the Japanese in abso- 
lute control of the peninsula south of a line drawn from New- 
Chwang to Antung, the Russians have lost the key to Manchuria 
and the railway terminals and seaports which they established 
under their lease in 1898. The Russian cause is lost, and it would 
seem to be folly for the Japanese to pursue any further their move- 
ment to the north. If Russia can not retake the Liao-Tung penin- 
sula, Mukden is of no use to them, and they might as well retire 
into Siberia.” 

Russia still has a fighting chance, however, in the view of some 
other American papers. Thus the New York Evening Post 
observes : 


“That the Russians have fought so well after three months of 
steady defeats and retrograde movements speaks highly for the 
character of the rank and file. Overburdened and ill-shod as they 
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have been, fighting far from home in tropical heat, for reasons un- 
known to most of them, the position of the enlisted men has been 
bad enough to try the Spartan three hundred. Should there now 
be a severe defeat, followed by a rapid retirement of the army upon 
Mukden or Harbin, the troops will be subjected to the severest 
test to which armed men can be exposed. Only an army splen- 
didly disciplined, well commanded, devoted to its officers, and 
enthusiastic in its cause can come through such an experience 
without disastrous results. Of the Russian army of to-day it is 
only known that the men are generally devoted to their officers. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the early disasters of 
1877 in Bulgaria did not prevent the Russians from going to the 
very walls of Constantinople later.” 


The Hartford Post suggests that if the Baltic fleet reaches the 
Far East in safety, and the Russian army can recuperate before 
next year’s campaign, “the issue may not be as so many thought 
a few weeks ago it surely would be.” The New York 7zmes 
treats the possibilities of the Baltic fleet thus: 


“ Assuming that the seven battle-ships now in the Baltic can be 
brought into touch with the Japanese blockaders off Port Arthur 
in as high a state of efficiency as they ought to be, there should be 
no doubt about the result of their action—judging wholly from the 
material standpoint of course. The Russian ships should arrive 
with comparatively clean bottoms, and their machinery ought to 
be in the best possible condition. They would outclass the Jap- 
anese vessels and—if they were efficiently handled—the control of 
the sea would revert to Russia. Assuming that the Russians de- 
stroyed or blockaded the Japanese fleet, they could reinforce Port 
Arthur’s garrison with men, ammunition, and food sufficient to 
make it impregnable. Moreover, they could prevent the Japanese 
from shipping supplies to their men on the Liao-Tung peninsula, 
and they could transport armies from Russia to Japan in their 
splendid fleet of volunteer cruisers. As Russia has plenty of sol- 
diers awaiting such transportation, there is little reason to doubt 
that Japan would be overwhelmed. Therefore this is the oppor- 

















Stereograph by H. G. Ponting. Copyrighted, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York. 


GENERAL BARON KODAMA (standing). GENERAL TERAUCHE (sitting). 


The former, as chief of staff, saw to the execution of the combined movements 
against Port Arthur and Kuropatkin, while the latter, as Minister of War, had to 
ar the junctions of transports, airiving regiments, etc., with the forces at the 
ront. 
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tunity of the Baltic squadron. Will the Russian admiral try to 
make this long voyage, and, in case he does try, will he arrive in 
time to save Port Arthur ? 

“ All depends upon the real condition of the ships and the deter- 
mination of their officers. Seven fine armor-clads, mostly new and 
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Stereograph by H. G. Ponting. Copyrighted, 194, by H.C. White Co., New York. 











FIELD MARSHAL MARQUIS OYAMA, 
On the steps of his European house in Tokyo. . 


Before he arrived at the front some weeks since, as commander of all the Japa- 
nese land forces, a scheme of combined attack at all points was said £6 have been 
prepared by him and forwarded to Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu, and Togo. 


modern, ought to be capable of making the voyage within three 
months provided proper arrangements were made for coaling en 
route. The mechanical and material obstacles to be overcome 
are not such as to make the voyage particularly difficult. Fore- 
sight and cool determination to ‘ get there’ are the essential requi- 
sites. Colliers may be despatched in advance, and coal may be 
transshipped either at sea or at anchor in smooth water along 
friendly or unoccupied coasts. The question is: Are the new 
Russian battle-ships actually as powerful as they are represented 
to be? If they are, their officers will not hesitate to hasten their 
departure for the scene of war. It is possible that this question 
may properly be answered in the affirmative; but there are many 
reasons for doubt. Nowhere in the war operations during the last 
six months has the Russian performance kept pace with the Rus- 
sian promise. ‘There have been many bitter criticisms by Russian 
officers of the failure to fit out and supply both ships and troops 
in such a way'as to give satisfactory efficiency. There is also 
among the Russians a perceptible lack of the enthusiastic devo- 
tion to duty that has been of such inestimable value to the Japa- 
nese. Delay follows delay until vital opportunities are missed. 

“ Consequently, unless a different and a more resolute spirit shall 
show itself among the officers of Russia’s Baltic fleet it may be 
months before they succeed in bringing their ships into battle line 
off Port Arthur; and by that time the fortress may have been 
taken.” 





PHYSICIANS say that beef and iron make blood. Most o. us will have to order 


a double portion of iron.—7he New York Herald. 

Ir the correspondents whom General Kuropatkin has sent to the rear will 
stay there patiently a few days they may find they are at the front.— The Chicago 
Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


“T,~ DUCATION is the key-note of the Universal Exposition of 

~ 1904,” said the Director of Exhibits at the opening of the 
St. Louis Fair; and his words suggest an inquiry as to how far 
this dominant idea has been realized. President William F. 
Slocum, of Colorado College, pays a remarkable tribute (in the 
New York Outlook, August 6) to the World’s Fair as an educative 
force, declaring that the Exposition is in all essential points “as 
perfect an illustration as has been seen of the method of the ‘ Uni- 
versity of the Future,’ which is to exchange pictures and living 
objects for text-books, and to make these, with the aid of labora- 
tory work, the means whereby instruction is [to be] given and in- 


dividual development to be obtained.” He says further: 


“One need only recall what the other great fairs have done to 
enlighten and educate the masses of people who have flocked to 
them to be sure that this, too, will have its own definite and direct 
results, tho it may be too early now to tell what these are to be, 
with the same certainty with which we note the specific outcome 
of each of the others. We recall clearly the result of the Crystal 
Palace Exposition, in the permanent Art Exhibits, first in London 
at South Kensington, and thence spreading widely elsewhere. We 
see that the entire readjustment of primary education in France 
was largely the outgrowth of the educational exhibit at Paris in 
1878; and how marked was the development of manual industries 
and domestic decorative art following our Centennial Exhibition; 
and, again, the impetus that the whole West received through the 
Columbian Exhibition. . . . It is the same kind of people that 
learned most there that will be the greatest gainers here—the great 
mass of unlearned, if not unlettered, people, whose first really wide 
outlook is to come to them now, and that other class, possibly as 
large, who have never known the widening influence of travel, but 
have learned from their reading the fact that here much that the 
ordinary traveler may fail to see is made accessible to them.” 


President Slocum is hardly willing to contend, as some have 
done, that “a ramble through a World’s Fair is an equivalent for 


a liberal education.” But he thinks that “ too 
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side with the traveled expert, and both carry away the best the 
Exposition has for them.” 


Mr. Walter H. Page, writing in Zhe World’s Work (August) 
on “ The People as an Exhibit,” has this to say: 


“The people are in a holiday, communicative, inquisitive mood; 
but it is not an idle mood. They are very much in earnest. If 
you stand a moment, for example, at the German exhibit of artis- 
tic rooms, you will hear one woman say to another, ‘ I see how | 
can make my dining-room much prettier.’ Everywhere they are 
learning something. Wherever an idea may be got, there is a 
crowd. They ask questions frankly and directly. ‘I wish to 
know how to do this.’ ‘I want this.’ It may be a typewriter that 
will write with two colors of ink; it may be a new kitchen utensil; 
it may be a new idea in education. A young woman, accompanied 
by two beautiful children, was looking at the specimens of work 
done in the Menomonie (Wisconsin) public schools—work in draw- 
ing, and in wood, and in iron, and in sewing. ‘ And this was 
done,’ she said to the person who explained the exhibit to her, ‘ by 
children no older than mine? My husband is a member of the 
school board in the town where I live; and we must have courses 
of study like these.’ ...... 

“ You may discuss great fairs—their advantages or disadvantages 
to the cities in which they are held, the losses they cause stock- 
holders, the wisdom or the unwisdom of the appropriation of pub- 
lic money to them—the fact remains that they play an important 
part in the education of the people. And they reveal the eager- 
ness of the people to learn. The unrestricted opportunity of our 
democracy has brought an unrestricted ambition to know both 
useful and beautiful things. The people are at school here; and 
the wise exhibitor is the exhibitor who teaches something.” 





WHISTLER AS A DISCIPLE KNEW HIM. 


R. MORTIMER MENPES, who in the earlier part of his 

own artistic career was Whistler’s devoted disciple and 
almost constant companion, gives us, in “ Whistler as I Knew 
Him,” some curious and intimate glimpses of “ that great artist and 
most eccentric man.” As a reviewer remarks, this book reveals 
the fact that Whistler “hypnotized those with whom he came in 
contact, if he found them susceptible to his 





much emphasis can not be laid on the value 
of such a ramble to the open-eyed and open- 
souled thousands who have waited for this 
event to gain their first vital knowledge of the 


way other workers do their work.” He con- 


P piace 


tinues: 


“The extent of the things to be here shown 
may best be given in the words of President 
Francis on its opening day: ‘So thoroughly 
does it represent the world’s civilization that 
if all man’s other works were by some un- 
speakable catastrophe blotted out, the records 
here established by the assembled nations 
would offer all necessary standards for the 
rebuilding of our entire civilization.’ As 
part of this all-comprehending plan, one may 
find several separate ones, none more distinct 
than that by which it is intended to indicate 
definitely the strides which have been made 
during the past decade throughout the civil- 
ized world, and especially in our own country, 








compliments and frightened by the sight of 
his claws.” In spite of his deliberately whim- 
: sical and erratic attitude toward the ordinary 
im affairs of life, he appears to have had the 
33 power of impressing men with a sense of his 
genius. They were able to realize that he 
was a “master,” in spite of his own constant 
vie and unblushing statement of the fact, Mr. 
| Menpes, describing his first meeting with 
we. Whistler, writes: “From that hour I was 
almost a slave in his service, ready and only 
too anxious to help, no matter in how small 
away. I took off my coat there and then and 
began to grind up ink for the Master. I for- 
got the Schools—these were finished and over 
forever. I never went back again—I simply 
fagged for Whistler and gloried in the task.” 

Whistler, Mr. Menpes tells us, was “ essen- 
tially a purist, both as man and as worker.” 











in the industrial arts and applied sciences, 
and also in social and educational work. .. . 
It is significant of the place that social 
science and educational work have taken in 
the thought of the world that, for the first 
time, an entire building in a great exposition 
has been set apart for their exhibits; and yet 
the demand for space, both from foreign na- 
tions and the United States, was so great that it was impossible 
to provide for them all in this building, with its more than seven 
acres of floor space. Here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
the parent or teacher with most limited training stands side by 
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himself as 
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MORTIMER MENPES, 


Whistler’s latest biographer. 
painter, etcher, 
rifle-shot,” and declares that he “has held 
more one-man exhibitions in London than 
any other living painter.” 


Courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 


In many respects he carried refinement of 
taste to the point of fastidiousness. We learn 
that, despite his seeming lack of reserve he 
“revealed himself only to the few, and even 
that small inner circle . . . saw the real 


man but seldom.” Of his personal appearance 
we read: 


He describes 
raconteur and 


“In appearance Whistler was slight, small-boned, and extremely 
dainty. He seemed always to have a sparkling air about him. 
His complexion was very bright and fresh; his eyes were keen and 
brilliant; and his hair, when I knew him, was, save for one snowy 
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lock, of a glossy raven black. His dress was quaint, and a little 
different from that of other men.” 

His character had in it a certain indomitable quality, says Mr. 
Menpes: 

“Small and slight in stature, and dainty in appearance tho he 
was, never was there a man more courageous than Whistler. 
Many a time have I seen him amid the most trying circumstances ; 
but never once have I known him to show the slightest fear. 
Never once has his courage failed him; never once has he admitted 
himself to be in the wrong.” 

Concerning Whistler’s general artistic tastes this book affords 
some interesting scraps of information. We learn that he “had 
no sense of music, absolutely none.” Once, with Menpes, he sat 
through a long “ musical evening”; his only comment was a mut- 
tered “Pshaw! What’s it all about?” When Sarasate played, 
all that impressed Whistler was his marvelous dexterity. While 
not a great reader—Mr. Menpes never saw him read a book—he 
had decided predilections in literature. Edgar Allan Poe he 
greatly admired, and Bret Harte he considered far greater than 
Dickens or Thackeray. “Dickens he could find no excuse for at 
all.” His criticism of the work of other painters is interesting, as 
Mr. Menpes reports it. Of certain famous works by Rembrandt 
he remarked: “ These so-called masterpieces are not great works. 
They are pictures that you look at and are interested in because 
of their technical dexterity.” Before some pictures of Turner’s in 
the National Gallery he said: “No, this is not big work. The 
color is not good. It is too prismatic. There is no reserve... . 
Turner was struggling with the wrong medium. He ought not to 
have painted. He should have written.” For Canaletto and Ve- 
lasquez he had only praise. The English school of Romneys, 
Gainsboroughs, and Reynolds he “ could not tolerate at all.” 

As bearing upon Whistler’s psychology the statement that he 
was a spiritualist is not without interest. Says Mr. Menpes: “ For 
years he pottered with table-turning and spirit-rapping. He used 
to tell me of the long talks he had with Dante Rossetti at nights, 
and the extraordinary things that used to happen.” 

Whistler’s method of work Mr. Menpes describes as follows: 


“Whistler never patched up his pictures. He never worked, 
as many painters do, day after day upon one small portion of a 





























WHISTLEF AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FIVE, 
From an Etching by Himself. 
Courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 
B A 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF WHISTLER. 
From a Dry Point by Mortimer Menpes. 
Courtesy of The Macmillan Company. 


picture. To him such a method meant failure—the picture imme- 
diately became spotty. His only hope was to form a new skin 
entirely, to sweep off the last attempt and begin afresh each time 
he set to work. Often Whistler received as many as twenty or 
thirty sittings from one person, and at every sitting he began over 
again, as ata new picture. The result was a oneness, a freshness, 
quite incomparable. Whistler worked always with great firmness. 
He held his brush firmly and pressed hard on the canvas. There 
was no ‘ dainty touch’ about Whistler’s handling. . . . Asa rule, 
his figures were posed far into the atmosphere of the studio and 
more or less in gloom, while his canvas was in the light. Thus, 
in order to get a true representation of the model, he had to bring 
his tones very nearly to the same level. That is why most of 
Whistler’s pictures appear to be what some people call flat.” 


Mr. Menpes offers us little in the way of theory or generaliza- 
tion about “the Master.” In the main he is content to be reminis- 


‘ cent and anecdotal. But we can gather from his book that he 


does not regard Whistler’s seeming complexity of nature as re- 
markably enigmatical. He is not forced for an explanation, as 
have been some critics, to the theory of a dual personality. Mr. 
Menpes’s explanation of Whistler is simply that “ he was absolutely 
artistic in every relation of life.” 





PARAPHRASING LITERARY MASTERPIECES. 


ARAPHRASING literary masterpieces for school purposes 
is a form of activity among the makers of text-books against 
which a voice of protest has been raised. “This activity,” says 
The Journal of Pedagogy (Syracuse), “ shows itself in the direction 
of paraphrasing and simplifying great literary masterpieces for use 
as supplementary reading in the earlier years of the school course.” 
According to the same journal, there is no justification whatever 
for this treatment of English and American masterpieces, altho it 
may be permissible when applied to stories from the ancient 
classics. We quote as follows: 


“Every boy and girl should, of course, have an opportunity at 
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some period of their school-days to read and enjoy the world’s 
great stories, such as * Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ and ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’; but in all cases these liter- 
ary masterpieces should be read in the authors’ own words, not in 
the mutilated and devitalized versions of some paraphraser and 
simplifier. There are, to be sure, great mas- 
terpieces by the ancient writers whose thought 
and spirit may be givena newform. We need 
for school use the stories of Ulysses, Hercu- 
les, Siegfried, Virginius, Roland, King Arthur, 
and the like, and these stories may be told in 
a simple form for children’s use that may set 
forth the central truths that give value to 
these stories. But all attempts to put into 
simplified versions a masterpiece like ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
should be looked upon as little less than prof- 
anation. That fitness of form to thought 
which is one of the chief qualities that belong 
to a literary masterpiece is wholly lacking in 
these simplified versions, and instead of aid- 
ing in the formation of a taste for literature 
of character and distinction, these paraphrases 
foster a liking for the commonplace. These 
simplified versions are based on the mistaken 
notion that, since in the original these master- 
pieces are beyond the comprehension of the 
pupil in the earlier years of the school course, 
they must be rewritten. It is undoubtedly 
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rays ot irony, but not by any sallies that can fairly be considered 
jocular. The writer had discovered, not that life was real and 
earnest, but that it was futile—that nothing could be made of it, 
even by the most earnest and brilliant of men. hs 

“* L’impuissance de vivre’ is the graphic phrase in which M, 
Ivan Strannik has summed up Chechoff’s 
attitude toward life. One may alter it for 
English use and say that the moral of all 
Chechoff’s narratives is the necessity of throw- 
ing up the sponge. Life is for him a battle, 
but a battle in which it would be foolish to 
engage if there were any means of avoiding 
it, because there is no possibility of victory. 
The average man isa besotted and ignorant 
creature, who gets drunk and beats his wife, 
has his price and is anxious that it should be 
offered to him, neglects his duties and plays 
cards, has no ambitions, no intellectual pleas- 
ures, and no interests that are not absolutely 
commonplace. All the conditions of life are 
determined by the existence of this swarming 
multitude of average men. They provide the 
environment in which the superior man has 
to live. By the nature of things he is a 
round peg in a square hole. He can not 
escape from the environment, or alter it, or 
adapt himself to it. He tries to adopt one or 
other of the three courses, and failure reduces 








true that the great classics of literature are 
above the reach of schoolboys and girls in 
the first few years of their course; but the 
wise thing to do is not to try to adapt these 


pils’ zest for them later on, but to use other 

material of literary merit and useful content. Even poems like 
* Evangeline ’ and *‘ The Lady of the Lake’ have recently appeared 
in prose versions for use as supplementary reading, and it has been 
seriously proposed to publish simplified versions of ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
and * The Old Curiosity Shop’ for younger pupils than can ap- 
preciate these masterpieces in their unabridged form. 

* The increasing recognition of good literature as a strong agency 
of true culture is one of the hopeful indications that our schools 
are to become more and more the means of enriching and exalting 
human life, and it seems to us unfortunate that weak and colorless 
imitations of literary masterpieces have found their way into even 
a part of the public schools.” 


CHECHOFF: A MASTER OF THE SHORT 
STORY. 


HE untimely death of Anton Chechoff, at the age of forty- 

five, is mourned as a severe loss to Russian literature. He 

was regarded as one of the foremost, if not the foremost, of the 

younger writers of his country, and he is pronounced by the Lon- 

don Zimes Literary Supplement “the most typically Russian of 

the modern Russian writers whose names are known beyond the 
Muscovite dominions.” The same paper says further: 


“ He differed from Tolstoy in not being pledged to a stereotyped 
fanaticism; from Gorky, in that he had not been made acquainted 
with strange bedfellows by poverty. He was first a doctor in the 
service of a municipality, and afterward a country gentleman. He 
was not troubled by the censor, or the police, or the procurator of 
the Holy Synod. He had neither grievances nor enthusiasm to 
distort his vision, and no personal reasons that we are aware of for 
pessimism. That is the principal reason why his pessimism is in- 
teresting and instructive. He grew into it gradually as his art 
evolved, as he observed life, and, looking beneath the surface, 
found that there were riddles which he could not answer. At first, 
indeed, he was quite superficial and merry. He wrote for comic 
papers, and his vein was roaring farce, indulged without much 
consideration for the proprieties. In his second stage he was still 
farcical, but the farce was merely the grotesque setting of tragedy. 
The third and last stage was gloom, illuminated indeed by lambent 


ANTON CHECHOFF, 


Pronounced by the London Times “the ae | al : 
most typically Russian of the modern Russian poured into the salt ocean. So, after a sirug- 
writers whose names are known beyond the gle more or less prolonged, he throws up the 
masterpieces and in this way destroy the pu- Muscovite dominions.” 


him to despair. His intelligence produces no 
more effect upon the banality surrounding him 
than a bucket of fresh water produces when 


sponge, ceases to try, or goes mad, or kills 
himself. That is the typical Chechoff story, 
told over and over again with many minor variations.” 

The Boston 7ranscript says: 

“Chechoff was master of the short story. It was in this form 
that he presented his lifelike, one might almost say, his living pic- 
tures of the middle classes, the ‘ meschanie’ and the poorer people 
of his country. His longest efforts are only little novelettes, and it 
was his skill in telling much in little, in presenting great pictures 


on small canvases, that long ago gave him the title of the Russian 
De Maupassant.” 


THE ‘*MORBID” NOTE IN RECENT FICTION. 


A” elaborate argument is made by a recent magazine writer, 

Mr. Frederick W. Nicolls, of Reading, Pa., in support of 
the rather startling contention that “decadence is the groundwork 
of recent fiction.” Mr. Nicolls confines his inquiry to the period 
of twenty-five or thirty years immediately following the death of 
Thackeray, and points out that during this time the torrent of fic- 
tion has completely overwhelmed all other forms of composition. 
“But, unfortunately,” he adds, “ this flood has not been the rising 
ofa clear, pure stream, strong, deep, and beautiful, but of a muddy, 
shallow one, often filled with weeds, refuse, and filth.” Noting, 
first of all, the tendency of “harmless sentimentality ” which for a 
time dominated the world of fiction, Mr. Nicolls passes on toa 
consideration of what he regards as the recent dangerous and un- 
healthy trend in the direction of “morbidness and pruriency.” He 
writes (in 7he Arena, July): 


“ This morbidness evidences itself in many phases, but especially 
and most forcibly in delving into the lowest depths of the sexual 
problem and examining all its details, by suggestion and insinua- 
tion or by coarseness and vulgarity, as the case may be, as far as, 
or farther than, decency will permit. Unfortunately this tendency 
has been a strong and prevailing one, and has not entirely disap- 
peared even at present, when other and healthier influeencs have 
successively held sway. One writer, a woman, takes as her sub- 
ject a young girl seemingly incapable of sexual feeling, because 
her filial love was early quenched out by the conduct of her pa- 
rents, two absent-minded scientists. She frankly avows her con- 
dition to her lover, who marries her anyhow, and, on her request, 
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abandons her just before the birth of a child. Maternity and the 
death of her mother make the heroine once more ‘ sexful,’ and 
bring her at length into the arms of her ever-loving husband. 
Another writer, also a woman, devotes herself to a sort of disqui- 
sition upon venereal disease and shows how in this respect the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. An actual scene of 
seduction is a favorite theme with these writers, Hall Caine in the 
‘Manxman’ and Thomas Hardy in ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ 
leaving very little to the imagination. Indecency has perhaps 
reached its limit, however, in ‘ Sir Richard Calmady,’ a novel pub- 
lished very recently, after the meretricious models were generally 
abandoned, and which, therefore, has not even the excuse of fol- 
lowing the fashion.” 


Even the novels of Beatrice Harraden and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward fall under the ban of this critic: 


“ Delving into the sexual problem is but one, tho by far the most 
important, phase of this morbid tendency. A book which repre- 
sents the same trend, tho in a totally different aspect, is ‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night.’.‘Many people would raise their hands in 
horror at the idea of this ‘ sweet, little tale,’ a Sunday-school book 
fit for the purest mind, being classed with the moral degenerates. 
But, in point of fact, its tone is equally unhealthy. It is the story 
of two consumptives living at a health-resort together and, as one 
critic ‘puts it, ‘ coughing out their woes upon each other’s shoul- 
ders.’ Dwelling at length upon such a theme is as great a viola- 
tion of artistic decorum and leaves almost as bad a taste in the 
mouth, even tho the moral may be good, as the baldness of Hardy, 
or the innuendo of George Meredith, nor is there the excuse that 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night’ displays the ability of the two lat- 
ter novelists. How much healthier do we feel on reading the stir- 
ring tales of Scott or the engrossing pages of Eliot, than listening 
to'the dreary lucubrations of two wretched tuberculars ending their 
lives at a sanitarium! Sometimes, again, this morbidness is in- 
stinct in the whole novel without one’s being able to lay the finger 
upon any particular point where it is especially visible. This is 
the case with much of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s work, excellent as 
she often is in depicting character. There is seldom any fun or 
humor about her, and the underlying tone of novels like ‘ Marcella,’ 
‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ and ‘Eleanor’ is 
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they can be placed on a par only with the second-rank novelists of 
the past, like Charles Kingsley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Jane Austen. The greatest of the present barely 
come within the circle of the immortals and none approach that 
inner sphere where glisten the brightest stars of English fiction. 
But this decadence is merely a transitory reaction. Our race is 
the same which has given birth to the great novelists of the past, 
and imagination and poetic feeling are still at the bottom of our 
nature. Steeped tho we seem to be in stupefying commercialism, 
‘ancient fonts of inspiration well through all our fancy yet,’ and 
in the appointed time will burst forth in literary expression with 
all that strength and beauty which is inherent in English fiction.” 





THE SCULPTOR OF THE ROGERS GROUPS, 


T= name of John Rogers, who died at his home in New 

Canaan, Conn., a few days ago, has become a household 
word in many parts of the country, as a result of the vogue of his 
terra-cotta groups of statuary. He was” one of the most popular 
sculptors of his day,” says the New York Evening Post, “ altho 
he may not have been accounted among the greatest. Moreover, 
he was thoroughly American, and his groups, which are to be 
found everywhere, are full of appeal to national sentiment, both 
patriotic and domestic.” The Springfield Repudlican comments: 


“ Altho Rogers had no great genius, and perhaps could never 
have become famous in monumental sculptures, he did employ 
his powers in a really excellent way, in those small statuettes, full of 
character and meaning, with seldom one that could be called cheap 
or mean. And he brought sculpture into the homes of the peo- 
ple. His work was in truth an artist’s and not an artisan’s, tho 
modest and unpretentious to a degree. The groups are with 
scarcely an exception well composed, well proportioned, and com- 
mand interest. Any collection of sculpture by American hands, 
especially any such collection that cares to preserve evidence of 
the American spirit, should possess the best copies that can be 
had of the terra-cottas of John Rogers. 

“ Beginning his unique career in the year before ‘the outbreak 
of the slave-holders’ rebellion, he presented 





abnormal, to say the least. Mrs. Ward repre- 
sents in a remarkable degree the differences 
between present writers and their immediate 
predecessors. She is a little George Eliot, 
built on the same lines and evidently copy- 
ing the models of that great psychologist, but 
petty and inferior in every respect ‘ as moon- 
light unto sunlight and as water unto wine.’ 
Itis true that Mrs. Ward often draws her 
characters with studious care and with an in- 
sight into the inner workings of the human 
heart worthy at times of her great exemplar. 
Robert Elsmere, Marcella, and Julie are some 
of the best creations of recent fiction, interest- 
ing, life-like, and consistent in themselves. 
But while George Eliot took the description 
of character as her main subject, and made 
the rest of the book a mere background, 
Mrs. Ward usually selects some topic of pres- 
ent, but probably not of lasting, interest and 
‘writes it up,’ so to speak, constructing a phil- 
osophical dissertation and making her charac- 
ters merely subservient. Modern agnosti- 








first ‘The Slave Mart,’ a plaster group of 
negro slaves, an octoroon and two children 
on the auction-block, with a leering auctioneer 
bending toward the bidding crowd, whose 
presence the imagination readily supplied. 
It made a sensation in 1860—it was a piece of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in vital form. The 
southern clientage of the North, the fashion- 
able people, were enraged,—because it was 
so true; and the new awakened spirit of the 
North found it important. It was a really 
stunning opening of the young man’s career. 
For two or three years Rogers followed as- 
pects of war-time,—the young volunteer and 
the girl at ‘ The Town Pump’; the negrocook 
and the soldier at‘ The Camp Fire,’ ‘ The 
Union Refugees,’—Southern Unionists com- 
ing into camp; a group, ‘ The Wounded 
Scout,’ of a negro from the plantation sup- 
porting a wounded Union soldier; ‘Mail 
Day,’ a soldier on the fieid, writing his let- 
terhome. All these were welcomed, and de- 








ism, socialism, catholicism, communism, and 
every other sort of popular ism are treated with 
varying success, and the characters and story 
hop about the principal theme, as the ballet 
circles round the premitre danseuse. \n short, Mrs. Ward isa 
leading exponent of that modern abomination ‘ the novel with 
a purpose’; but tho her readers feel that they are being preached 


at, it is often difficult to determine exactly what is the text of the 
sermon.” 


Mr. Nicolls says, in conclusion : 


“It must not be imagined that our own times have furnished no 
great names in fiction. Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, Howells, and 
perhaps a few others will probably live in future generations, tho 
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JOHN ROGERS. 
A typical American artist, who “ brought 
sculpture into the homes of the people.” 


servedly so. But to this group were added in 
later years of the war more ambitious sub- 
jects: Lincoln, Grant, and Stanton in‘ The 
Council of War’; Henry Ward Beecher, Whit- 
tier and Fred Douglass. ‘ Taking the Oath’ 
and ‘ Drawing Rations’ are faithful presentations of scenes com- 
mon in the South in the latter part of the war. 

“These, however, were a small part, tho the most effective be- 
cause of their subjects, of Rogers’ work. He made a triad of 
portraits of Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle; clever genres 
like ‘ The Village Schoolmaster’ and ‘ Checkers’; ‘Coming to 
the Parson ’ (a charming group), ‘ The Charity Patient,’ and ‘ Going 
for the Cows.’. . . Rogers desired to do greater things, and some 
greater things he did do, such as Philadelphia’s equestrian statue 
of General Reynolds, and a creditable statue of Lincoln, besides 
a historical group of John Eliot preaching to the Indians.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


IN AN AIR-BAG TO THE POLE? 
ye latest polar-expedition curio is a gigantic air-bag, in 
which one Peter Nissen, of Chicago, intends to roll to the 
Pole, being blown by the wind over water and ice, rough traveling 
and smooth, as a thistle is blown across a field. Nissen says he 
was driven to adopt this device by his endeavor to plan pneumatic 


tires for an arctic automobile. He began with tires three feet in 


diameter, but kept increasing the size until he has what he says is 


practically a tire of 75 feet in diameter, with the passenger inside 
instead of outside. This huge ball, he thinks, would roll overa 
small cottage, as an ordinary pneumatic tire rolls over a stone. 
Says H. N. Braun, who describes this odd arrangement in Popu- 


lar Mechanics : 


“ Already an experimental ball has been constructed and tried 


on Lake Michigan. This ball is 32 feet long and 22 feet in diame- 


ter. . . . Through the center runs a steel axle, which is held in 
place by numerous ropes, which radiate out like the spokes of a 
bicycle. On this axle a boat is suspended, in which the traveler 
sits. . . . At one end is a window, and at’ the other end is a small 


door that will just admit the body of a man. A contraction of 
about six inches takes place every time one goes in or out. On 


the inside there is a suction-pump to be used to replace the air 
that escapes and also supply the necessary fresh air for the exist- 
ence of the man. 

“The ball is made of heavy canvas, of a fine texture, the seams 
being carefully sewed with silk and the outside treated with several 
coats of waterproof varnish. 

“ The ball I have just described was built only for experimental 
purposes and short journeys. The advantage being that it can 
travel over land and sea, and with equal ease can roll over the 
rugged hills that obstruct the path or float peacefully on the sur- 
face of the water. The one he intends to construct for his Arctic 
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“* Now give me this balloon filled with air to the pressure of 
one-half ounce to the square inch; give me an ordinary North- 
western blizzard at 



















the rate of 75 miles [jim 

“4 : ee eed 
an hour, and I will Ls 
guarantee to travel “ig 
over such hummucks 
faster and smoother 
than the Empire Ex- 
press on the finest 
track in Christen- 
dom.’” 
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The cost of these 
experiments, Mr. 
Braun tells us, has 
been borne entirely 
by Nissen, as has 
everything else per- 
taining to his inven- 
tion. Hehasalready 
spent about $400, and 
expects to spend 
more before he has 
gained sufficient con- 
fidence among the people to back him up in his Arctic expedition. 
Nissen is said to have refused tempting offers from managers of 








NISSEN EMERGING FROM BALL. 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago). 


amusement enterprises, and to be quite in earnest in his plans. 


DISCOVERY AND INVENTION. 


* Ba atl the immense difference between the two words of the 

title is not sufficiently recognized by those who call them- 
selves inventors is asserted by a writer on this subject in Zhe 
Practical Engineer. According to this author, a discovery isa 
“hypothetical suggestion,” which is of 























| no practical value until it is embodied 
inan invention. And not all principles 


4 that are hypothetically valuable can be 
: . so embodied. He says: 


“There are many problems in con- 
nection with mechanical science and in 
connection with industrial undertak- 
ings that can be very readily solved by 
those familiar with the subject, but the 
fact that they are not solved is solely 
due to the experience which has possi- 
bly been acquired in connection with 
experiments that have demonstrated 
that the resulting advantages were not 
worth the effort, or to use a common 
phrase, ‘the game was not worth the 
candle.” There are, however, to be 
found men with just sufficient me- 
chanical knowledge to make them 
acquainted with defects connected with 
many mechanical engineering devices, 
and who heedlessly rush to inexperi- 
enced patent agents for the purpose of 

















AIR PUMPS AT WORK INFLATING THE BALL, 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago). 


expedition is to be much larger, being of dimensioas 115 feet by 
75 feet.” 


- 


Nissen is quoted as saying : 


“* During most of the three years that Dr. Nansen has been in 
the ice he looked for high points in the pressure ridges in order to 
climb them to look for another ice. He says: “On May 191 
climbed to the top of the highest hummuck I have ever mounted. 
I measured roughly and made it out to be about 24 feet above the 
ice; but as the latter was considerably above the surface of the 
water, the height was probably 30 feet.” 


having their ideas protected that are 
to solve the difficulties they imagine 
no other person can so solve. Thus, 
as an illustration, it is well known that 
sea-water contains gold, but it is generally conceded that at the 
present time efforts to extract such in anything like commercial 
quantities would be most unprofitable, and altho the discovery of 
a method might be duly chronicled and recorded in the Patent 
Office, the practical result of the invention would be to extract gold 
from the pocket of the inventor rather than from the material upon 
which he would be working. 

“ Tidal-power machines are quite within the range of that which 
is practical to the engineer, and there is no difficulty whatever in 
constructing machines that will efficiently work under the incom- 
ing and outgoing flow of the tide, but that such machines can be 
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made anything like commercially satisfactory has up to the present 
been considered an impossible or useless task to undertake. Not- 
withstanding this, there are to be found every year fresh aspirants 
tor fame, seeking to teach engineers how to produce tidal-power 
actuated machines. To reduce friction by introducing ball and 
roller bearings in connection with axles of railway stock is un- 
doubtedly a very desirable object, and no great difficulty need at- 
tend those who propose to make such bearings as will yield to the 
inequalities of the wearing surface of the rail and the vibrations 
such as are set up under the different speeds of travel; but the 
_ practical or financial results that accrue from the adoption of such 
expensively constructed bearings has led to a disinclination on the 
part of those responsible to treat with favor the many models and 
devices that are offered for effecting these objects. 

“Safety devices in connection with lifts exist galore, and there 
need be no accident of any kind connected with a moving lift that 
would not have provided for it checks and safeguards such as 
would minimize inconvenience and absolutely prevent injury result- 
ing from a failure of any main member of the apparatus; yet it is 
found that the difficulties connected with keeping many of the safe- 
guards in working order impose conditions upon the attendants 
and owners such as render their adoption practically impossible. 

“It may be taken for granted that most of the leading firms of 
engineers of to-day have had proposed and submitted to them 
from time to time suggestions and models for overcoming some of 
the difficulties that they have long been 
familiar with, but concerning which 
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erratic, and gives no warning when it is about to erupt. The 
theory is advanced that the basin is somewhat like a tunnel, and 
that when the water and stones are ejected, the larger stones return 
and jam in the neck, thereby choking the outlet, so that an enor- 
mous pressure of steam must shift them. When the pressure is 
sufficiently great to blow out the obstructions, it naturally would 
eject water to a great height. The theory, however, is at best 
rather fanciful.” 





PHYSICS AND FAITH. 


a NDER this head the effect on the scientific imagination and 

scientific belief of the recent remarkable discoveries in 
physics is discussed editorially in Zhe Electrical Review. The 
writer concludes that while the novelty of the new discoveries and 
theories is largely wearing off for the “ man in the street,” students 
of science realize that for them an entirely new field of investiga- 
tion is opening with possibilities that have not yet been fathomed, 
He says: 


“The rapid progress which is being made in the study of the 
numerous types of invisible radiations and emanations which have 
been described, and the discovery every little while of some new 
type, have put a considerable strain upon the faith and imagination 





they have felt that the cost of intro- 
ducing such improvements would be 
greater than the advantages that would 
accrue and that such improvements 
could only be introduced by the impo- 
sition of other conditions and risks that 
would undoubtedly militate toward 
their being satisfactorily employed. 
That which engineers seek is not the 
hypothetical suggestion that may be 
termed a discovery, but rather the 
worked-out or embodied idea such as 
will bring it under the category of de- 
scription of invention.” 





THE YELLOWSTONE GEY- 
SERS OUTDONE. 


NEW ZEALAND geyser beside 

which the best specimens that the 
Yellowstone Park can offer are mere 
pigmies is described in 7he Scientific 
American by James A. Warnock. 
Says this writer: 


“Yellowstone Park is reputed to 
have the most magnificent geysers in 
the world ; but their reputation is based 
upon the statements of travelers who 
have never been to New Zealand, and 
who know nothing of its natural won- 
ders. Leaving Auckland by a fast 
express train, a journey of eight hours brings one to Rotorua, 
where may be seen the most splendid geyser which is probably to 
be found anywhere in the world. To give one some idea of the 
magnitude of the geyser, I need mention only the height of some 
of the surrounding objects. On the extreme left of the picture 
herewith reproduced, over the ‘ Inferno Crater’ (which contains a 
seething lake of water) is a small shelter shed, 450 feet above the 
plain. The surface of the water in the geyser basin, when at rest, 
is about 40 feet below this plain. From these figures it is easy to 
compute the height of the eruption. In the instance illustrated, 
that height must be about goo feet. This is by no means excep- 
tional. Higher ‘ shots’ have been recorded. I have myself seen 
a shot computed at 1,200 feet. Some months ago the area of the 
basin was measured in a small boat by a Mr. Buckeridge and a 
guide. They found that the area is about 2% acres, from which 
it may be inferred that this geyser may well be called the largest 
in the world. 

“The geyser plays about twenty-two times each month, is very 








THE GREAT ROTORUA GEYSER IN ERUPTION, 


Courtesy of The Scientific American. 


of the average man. Roentgen’s discovery, which was received 
at first with incredulity, caused perhaps the greatest stir in the 
world, because it was the first time evidence of this invisible, pene- 
trating type of radiation had been secured. Becquerel’s discovery 
of the radiation from uranium attracted but little attention except 
from the scientific, but it led to the discovery of radium, which 
caused a sensation almost as great as that created by Roentgen’s 
announcement. Since then it has been shown that these radio- 
active phenomena are quite complicated, and that there are many 
substances which have this property. The novelty, except for the 
scientific, has worn off, and now little attention is paid to new dis- 
coveries in this field. 

“The scientific, however, have found an entirely new field for 
investigation opened, and have also found opportunity for instruc- 
tive controversies, not only as to the nature and cause of these 
radiations, but even as to the existence of certain types. When 
Blondlot first described that radiation which is particularly identi- 
fied with his name, and which, in honor of his university, he called 
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the #-ray, it would seem that unwittingly he had selected an ex- 
ceedingly appropriate designation, for in mathematics # is used to 
signify an indefinite number, and M. Blondlot already claims to 
have identified three different forms of radiation and more will 
doubtless follow. The first discovery was called the #-rays, but 
as many physicists were unable to repeat satisfactorily the experi- 
ments which Blondlot described so carefully, the latter in repeat- 
ing certain of his earlier experiments discovered the # -rays, which, 
while in some way similar to the w-rays, in other respects have a 
directly opposite effect. M. Blondlot has now discovered a third 
radiation—or what is more properly called emanation, since the 
term ‘ radiation’ is now limited to mean either energy waves, such 
as light and heat, or small particles of matter shot off at exceed- 
ingly high velocities; and the new discovery seems to be either a 
very heavy gas or matter in some ponderable form, as it falls in a 
vertical direction from the body giving it off. According to 
the discoverer, this emanation can be deflected either by a magnet 
or by a body charged electrically. Air-currents also produce dis- 
turbing effects, showing that resistance is met in the passage of 
this substance through air. 

“From the frequency with which new discoveries in the field of 
radioactivity are made one is led to the belief either that many 
things—perhaps nearly everything—is a source of radioactivity, or 
that the different phenomena observed are due to but a few causes, 
which may be somewhat removed, but which will be identified 
upon further investigation. In the mean time, one’s imagination 
is being exercised, and we are being prepared for whatever won- 
derful discoveries may be made in the next few years. No doubt 
all this is excellent training for the mind, and if one’s faith is balky 
occasionally, some comfort may be drawn from the thought that, 
at the present rate of progress, it will not be long before we will 
know much more than we do at present about these surprising 
things, and that a great deal of what is now cloudy and indefinite 
will then become clear and understandable.” 





IS HOT WEATHER UNHEALTHY ? 


“HIS question is asked and answered in the negative by an 

editorial writer in Zhe British Medical Journal (July 23). 

The popular belief that gives to hot weather the discredit of all 

sorts of maladies is not correct, if we may believe this authority, 

altho, of course, he is talking of moderate, not tropical, heat. He 
writes: 


“Sunshine is a good tonic, and warmth favors the regular action 
of most of the bodily processes. Illness attributed to the high 
temperature is only due to it indirectly. The imperfect ventila- 
tion of living-rooms, offices, and restaurants is apt to be aggra- 
vated in hot weather, and, therefore, more easily produces loss of 
appetite, headache, and perhaps syncope; and hot, badly venti- 
lated larders and store-rooms allow food, and especially milk, to 
become tainted rapidly. The most direct cause of serious illness 
in hot weather is alcohol, especially if taken in the form of brandy, 
whisky, or gin, and it is certain that overindulgence predisposes 
to heat-stroke. The Paris newspapers have been publishing ad- 
vice from a number of distinguished physicians, which, after all, 
comes to little more than this: that in hot weather people should 
eat less than in cold. There is a certain amount of physiological 
basis for this, but the fact probably is that most people habitually 
eat too much—too much meat in partic ilar—and that if a man is 
at all predisposed to gout the increased difficulty in getting rid of 
the purin bodies by the ordinary channel may lead to trouble. It 
is, therefore, wise to decrease thc amount of meat, and not to 
resist the desire to increase the amount of fluid imbibed. 

“Iced drinks are a snare. They are grateful for the moment, 
but so far as their temperature makes any difference to digestion 
they tend to retard it; they should, at any rate, not be taken at 
meals. Their use between meals is a very doubtful good. If 
taken frequently, they tend to produce a slight degree of inflam- 
mation (erythema) of the mucous membrane of the mouth, and 
thus produce that intense feeling of thirst which alpine wanderers 
call unquenchable. Unquestionably the fluid needed is best taken 
hot, and probably nothing is better than weak China tea. 

“One other cause of illness prevalent in hot dry weather is dust, 
and this with a little attention might be abated. The usual prac- 
tise of municipal authorities is still to sweep the perfectly dry and 
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dust-laden streets in the small and early morning hours by means 
of powerful machine brushes, with the net result that the dust—at 
least its finer particles—is sent whirling into the air only to fall 
again; the particles are rearranged, not removed. The problem 
has been solved in the cities of London, Westminster, and Paris, 
and perhaps in others by washing the streets in the early morning 
and sweeping them afterward if necessary. This insures the re- 
moval of the dust without playing at the eternal Sisyphus-like task 
of stirring up over and over again the same dust particles, a sort 
of ‘ scavenger’s labor lost.’ With regard to country roads, the 
plan of applying a chemical substance greedy of water, such as 
calcium chlorid, to the roadway, has been tried with advantage. 
‘ Westrumite,’ a combination containing this substance, has been 
used in many places with success so far as bicycles and motors are 
concerned. The hygroscopic body absorbs moisture from the air 
and thus keeps the roads damp. The question of the influence of 
such substances on horses’ hoofs and on rubber tires has still to be 
considered.” 





THE INCONVENIENCE OF HATS. 


ROM an article bearing the above title, which appears in 
Cosmos (Paris, July 16), we learn that the new fashion of 

going without a hat is not limited to this country. According to 
the writer, it has everything, hygienically, in its favor, and the 
arguments against it necd only be stated to be refuted. He says: 


“The mass of hair that covers the top of the head is a feature 
of the human race in both sexes, and appears to be one of its most 
stable physical characteristics. Nevertheless, long observation is 
unnecessary to prove that this characteristic is weakening, and that 
the vigor of the hair is decreasing in man. Now a question pre- 
sents itself: Is this due to a transformation of the species or must 
we attribute the fact to man’s habits? This second solution ap- 
pears to be correct, which is consoling, since it allows us to hope 
that the evil may be checked. This loss of hair that has become 
more striking from one generation to another by heredity, is due, 
according to some scientists, to the habit of covering the head. 

“This habit must affect the hair injuriously in three ways: (1) 
By depriving it of the life-giving light of the sun, of free ventila- 
tion, and of the movement of the hairs by air-currents; (2) by 
pressure on the small arteries of the scalp, which bring nourish- 
ment to the hair; (2) finally, because all head-coverings are an ex- 
cellent culture-medium for microbes, and facilitate their develop- 
ment. In fact, the hat, since it prevents the germicidal action of 
the sun’s rays and the movement of the air, and retains on the 
head the heat and moisture of the enclosed air, offers all the most 
favorable conditions for obtaining a culture of micro-organisms. 
Furthermore, it is well recognized that the chief causes of bald- 
ness are the microbian affections of the scalp, which destroy the 
sebaceous glands. 

“We may, then, suppose that it is the custom of covering the 
head that diminish +s, little by little, the vigor of the hair. Altho 
this is not absolutely proved, it is infinitely probable, and in any 
case it would cost nothing to try a change in the present fashion. 
This change is absolutely desirable, especially for men, for with 
women, besides the fact that their hats cover only part of the hair, 
they are generally lighter; the preservation of the hair for the 
species is due to the women alone, the men counting for nothing 
in the matter....... 

“The promoters of this reform are meeting, at the outset, with 
certain objections: (1) To uncover the head may bring on colds, 
neuralgia, and rheumatism. They answer that colds, catarrh, 
etc., are of microbian origin and can not come from the scalp. 
(2) As for neuralgia and rheumatism, they are convinced that if 
the habit of leaving the head uncovered is adopted in youth, these 
troubles will not follow. In fact, they say, the uncovered parts of 
the head are not subject to them any more than the covered part 
—less perhaps. (3) So far as the incontestable danger of expo- 
sing the bare head in the sun is concerned, there are many ways of 
avoiding this without smothering the scalp. (4) The fear that 
septic bodies may be deposited on the uncovered parts, especially 
in cities, certainly deserves consideration; but care in the toilet 
will enable us to escape the consequences. (5) Finally, the fear 
lest the hair should be injured by sun, wind, or cold has no serious 
basis, since unprotected parts of the head are covered with vigor- 
ous hair."—7?ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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SEEDING RAISINS BY MACHINERY. 


age per cent. of the California grape crop is turned nto 

seeded raisins, the output of one company alone for the year 
1903 being 5,500 carloads. In Fresno alone, where most of the 
seeding is done, there are seven large plants for the handling of the 
product, employing 1,500 persons. And yet the seeded-raisin in- 
dustry is only twelve years old. This we are told by H. A. Craft, 
who describes the seeding machinery in an article contributed to 


The Home Science Magazine. Says this writer: 


“The seeding is done entirely by machinery. The original 
raisin-seeding machine was a New York invention; but it has 
been improved upon by California inventors, until now it does its 
work with almost absolute thoroughness. And it is an interesting 
fact that, in the process of seeding now in vogue, the raisin is not 
touched by human hands from the time that it arrives from the 
packing-house until it is confined in its one-pound carton ready for 
shipment to the market, ...... 

“ Be it understood that the entire process of converting the grape 
into a raisin is not performed at the seeding plants. The prelim- 
inary work is done at the packing-houses, situated all throughout 
the vineyards. . . . At the packing-houses the raisins are dried, 
stemmed, as far as the larger stems are concerned, graded and 
packed in rough boxes for shipment to the seeding-plants. From 
outside points these boxed raisins are shipped to the seeding-plants 
by the carload. 

“ At the seeding-plants the raisins are dumped from these rough 
boxes, and are then ‘ processed,’ to use a technical term, prepara- 
tory to seeding. First the raisins are subjected to a dry tempera- 
ture of 140° F., after which they are chilled; and after being sub- 
jected to the latter process, they become as hard and dry asa 
bean. Then they are in shape to go through the final process of 
stemming, which takes off the short stem remaining on the raisin 
when it comes from the packing-house. The raisins are then put 
through a rubbing machine, which has the effect to remove the 
short stem mentioned and leave the raisin in its simple form. 

“Then the raisin is subjected to a moist heat of 130° F., which 
has the effect of making them soft and pliable. Then it is sent on 
to the seeding-machine, where it passes between a pair of pure 
rubber rolls, and is then impaled upon a roll of small saws, which 
presses the seed out through the surface of the raisin. The saw 
roll, with the raisin thus impaled, revolves and passes over a flick- 
ing device, which whisks off the seed, leaving the raisin still im- 
paled on the saw roll. The saw roll, still revolving, passes around 
until the seeded raisin strikes a series of fingers, which frees the 
raisin from the roll. The raisins then pass through a system of 
chutes, and are packed by girls in one-pound cartons.” 


The capacity of the plant at Fresno is 405 tons per day. One 
house is used solely for “ processing” the raisins, and is a frame 
structure 150 X 180 feet on the ground and three stories high. This 
is connected with another, in which the seeding and packing are 
done, the raisins being conveyed from one to the other by an 
underground conveyor 280 feet long, which passes beneath a street. 





Manual Labor as an Educator.—That a man can not 
be truly educated unless his knowledge has been gained, at least 
in part, by doing something with his hands—by actual experimen- 
tation—is asserted by President Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins 
University, in a recent commencement address at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, which is printed in Sczence (July 15). The idea 
that manual work, for whatever purpose, is degrading, and that 
mere speculation is a higher form of investigation than the actual 
questioning of nature, has been, the speaker said, the most perni- 
cious influence in the history of our efforts to learn something of the 
world and what it contains. President Remsen thus summarizes 
the intellectual development of mankind : 


“First came the period of infancy, during which observations 
were made and much learned. Efforts were early made to explain 
the facts of nature. We have remnants of these explanations in 
old theories that have long ceased to be useful. They no doubt 
Served a useful purpose in their day, but gradually one of the most 
pernicious ideas ever held by man took shape, and I am willing to 
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characterize it as one of the most serious obstacles to the advance 
of knowledge. I refer to the idea that it is a sign of inferiority to 
work with the hands. This idea came early and stayed late. In 
fact, there are still on the earth a few who hold it. How did this 
prove an obstacle to the advance of knowledge? By preventing 
those who were best equipped from advancing knowledge. The 
learned men of the earth for a long period were thinkers, philoso- 
phers. They were not workers in nature’s workshop. They tried 
to solve the great problems of Nature by thinking about them. 
They did not experiment—that is to say, they did not go directly 
to Nature and put questions to her. They speculated. They 
elaborated theories. During this period knowledge was not ad- 
vanced rapidly. It could not be. For the only way along which 
advances could be made was closed. 

“Slowly the lesson was learned that the only way by which we 
can gain knowledge of Nature's secrets is by taking her into our 
confidence. Instead of contemplation in a study, we must have 
contact with the things of nature either out of doors or in the labo- 
ratory. Manual labor is necessary. Without it we may as well 
give up hope of acquiring knowledge of the truth. When this 
important fact was forced upon the attention of men, scientific 
progress began and continued with increasing rapidity.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THERE has just died in Stockerau, Bavaria, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
a dwarf, Maria Schumann, who was at one time a celebrity, says La Nature. 
She “ passed her whole life in the cradle where she slept her first sleep, twenty- 
eight years ago. Up to the day of her death, this strange creature preserved the 
height and general appearance of an infant of a few months, but wonderful to 
say, her intellect was normally developed and nothing could have been odder 
than to hear this tiny baby in the cradle talk like an adult, with much vivacity 
and intelligence! Maria was born in 1875, at Brigitteman, near Vienna. Her 
parents were of normal development, and so were her brothers and sisters.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


COMMENTING on the theory that crystallization is of the nature of a vital 
process, which has been noticed several times in these columns, M. Jacques 
Boyer says in Cosmos (Paris): “In any case, altho a crystal, when its life-cycle 
has been traversed, becomes old, fossilizes, and dies, there exists between it and 
an organized being a difference which, in my humble opinion, is essential—the 
property of assimilation. Let us examine our mutilated crystal of alum: if it 
finds no alum in its mother-liquor it can not repair its wound ; whereas an aspar- 
agus plant, placed in certain solutions that contain no element identical with its 
own protoplasm, will develop at the expense of the liquid. Now its properties 
have undergone no alteration, its protoplasm has remained the same; we must 
therefore conclude that it has brought about the combination of its constituent 
elements. From this property arises the complexity of vital phenomena in or- 
ganized beings.”— 7rans/lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“ THe accuracy of the measurement of a stream,” says a recent bulletin of the 
United States Geological Survey, “depends largely upon the accuracy with 
which the cross-sectional area and the velocity are measured. There is no special 
difficulty in measuring the first factor, but the second factor is very difficult to 
determine, chiefly because it is constantly changing. The velocity varies not only 
from the surface to the bottom of the stream and from one bank to the other, so 
that it is necessary to measure it at many points, but it is constantly changing at 
every point, even when the cross-sectional area and the discharge remain con- 
stant. Several experimenters have observed the phenomenon of‘ pulsation of 
moving water,’ and a few have tried to measure it, but as yet little is known of 
the magnitude and frequency of the pulsations or of the laws governing them. A 
knowledge of such phenomena is evidently of vital importance in making and 
computing stream measurements. If only a few observations of velocity are 
made, these may all, or nearly all, be made at atime of maximum impulse, and 
thus the measured mean velocity be too large; or it is possible that most of the 
observations may be made at a time of minimum impulse, and thus the mean 
velocity be too small. . . . The motion of water in an open channel is not, how- 
ever, simply a succession of impulses. On the contrary, it is exceedingly com- 
plex, and is very different from the uniform flow in parallel straight lines that is 
assumed in deriving the ordinary hydraulic formulas. Under close observation 
the water of the most undisturbed streams is seen to contain some particles that 
move up, others that move down, and still others that move across.” 


THREE METHODS OF PROMOTING SCIENTIFIC Discovery.—“ The older 
method adopted by endowers and scientific societies,” says American Medicine, 
May 28, “was to offer prizes for manuscripts chronicling the discovery, their 
publication to be later and under the control of the prize-givers. The evils of 
this plan early became evident and as a consequence there is much competition 
now, among the prize-givers, not among the seekers, for contributions. What 
may be called the second method is that adopted by the Carnegie Institution, of . 
grants to investigators, and this is a better plan; but it has already drawn upon 
itself the severe criticisms of many scientific men. The most telling of these re- 
lates to the impossibility of any group of human beings finding out in what 
direction, and especially by what particular workers, discovery is to come. There 
is a strange waywardness and obstinacy in the law of discovery, which often 
makes the official and recognized investigation resultless. The real solution of 
the mystery so frequently comes by some unknown delver, who at first may even 
be sneered at by the official judges and leaders. The history of almost all great 
discoveries and progressive steps is that the recognized authorities ignored or 
scorned the great innovation and left the genuine discoverer to the inevitable and 
pathetic reward of his temerity. The third method is that adopted by Nobel: 
Reward the true discoverer and innovator as soon as the genuineness and value 
of his thought has been demonstrated.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


EPISCOPALIANS AND THE COLOR LINE. 


HE “ race question,” which has proved in the past so formida- 

ble an element of controversy and disturbance in the nation 

at large, is now invading theological circles. A memorial was 
recently presented to the Southern bishops of the Protesant Epis- 
copal Church, urging the initiation of a movement for the “ gather- 
ing of negro congregations and workers into separate missionary 
districts 
race.” The proposal was made by a New Haven conference of 
church workers among colored people, and has elicited a lengthy 
reply from the bishops addressed. The answer reads, in part, as 


” 


and the provision for them of “bishops of their own 


follows: 


“The provision of a limited and non-diocesan episcopate for 
particular classes or races of men is confessedly a problem of great 
magnitude and of difficult solution, and can not be entertained 
without careful study and wise forecast of the possible outcome of 
such legislation. 

“We question whether the church is prepared at this time to 
enact laws for a system which is rife with complexities and not 
devoid of very grave dangers. And we feel that it is our first duty 
to urge the greatest caution, lest a plan which is proposed to meet 
the needs of a people widely distributed should develop into legis- 
lation for a portion of a race and thus become sectional in its 
application. 

“We are confirmed in our view of the untimely nature of such 
legislation and its inadequacy to provide a remedy for the condi- 
tions complained of in the memorial, by the fact that the colored 
people themselves in nearly every Southern diocese strongly ob- 
ject to the plan proposed, and in some instances, notably in the 
dioceses of southern Virginia and Texas, have made earnest pro- 
tests against it. 

“We do not wish to be understood as prejudging this subject in 
the councils of the church; but this, in all good conscience, we 
must say: We could not consent to separate ourselves from the 
colored people, so long as they themselves do not desire such sep- 
aration.” 


The attitude of the Southern bishops is one that commends itself 
to the Protestant Episcopal press. 7he Living Church (Milwau- 
kee) is particularly “ gratified” tat the bishops “decline to admit 
that the negro problem is or ought to be considered a sectional 
question,”—it is “a national one, in which every good citizen not 
only has a right, but is charged with the duty of feeling a respon- 
sibility for it.” The same paper says further: 


“That this national responsibility is unanimously recognized by 
the Southern bishops, who, at their Sewanee conference, declined 
to dissociate themselves from the national episcopate as tho the 
problem were only sectional, is a certain proof that the intelligent 
mind of the South repudiates sectionalism. And we think we can 
bespeak for the North a like national s, irit as opposed to section- 
alism, by saying that in the soluti 1 of the negro problem, that is 
national and not local, we shall all wish to act under the guidance 
of Southern leaders, who know with an intimacy which no one 
from a distance can learn what are the practical bearings of the 
problem.” 


The Church Standard (Philadelphia) thinks that, in view of the 
facts of the case, “it was impossible for the bishops at Sewanee 
to come to any other conclusion than that which is expressed in 
the opinion.” It continues: 


“The desire for colored bishops appears to exist chiefly, if not 
exclusively, at the North, and the steady flow of negro immigra- 
tion from South to North may conceivably justify a compliance 
with that desire at no distant period. But at the South, and for 
the present, the bishops are convinced that it would be unwise and 
unjust to impose upon the colored churches a separate organiza- 
tion which they do not desire and which they would regard as a 
humiliation.” 


The opposite side of the argument is presented by J. S. John- 
ston, a writer in the New York Churchman. Mr. Johnston takes 
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the view that the present method of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in dealing with the negro problem is “ practically a failure,” 
and he thinks it the part of wisdom to try some other method, 
He goes on to say: 


“A large body of the negro clergy have petitioned the Southern 
bishops to advocate in the general convention the organization of 
the negro congregations of any two or more dioceses into a mis- 
sionary district with a bishop of their own, subject only to the 
general convention. There are a number of good reasons why 
this might be tried; the first and most important is that it would 
remove the present opposition of the whites in these States to the 
growth of the Episcopal Church among the negroes. At present 
there is not only no desire on the part of the whites to see large 
numbers of negroes enter the church, but it would create wide- 
spread alarm if they did; as has been shown in both South Caro- 
lina and Virginia, where the negro clergy and their congregations 
have been disfranchised, contrary to all Catholic custom. The 
same would be promptly done in every Southern diocese under 
similar circumstances. Have we any right to expect that self- 
respecting negroes are going to come into a church when it is so 
clearly shown that they are not wanted ? Another reason for try- 
ing this experiment is that it would stimulate the negroes todo 
their very best, when they were largely thrown on their own re- 
sources and given the power of initiative. The remarkable suc- 
cess they have achieved since the war in building up, almost un- 
aided, the various denominations in which they are to be found is 
evidence that they have among them men of fine constructive and 
executive ability. The need for them has helped to develop them; 
while the tutelage and the subserviency of the negro clergy in the 
Episcopal Church have been utterly destructive of all power of 
leadersh'p. Again, when this separate organization had been ef- 
fected, it would enable the bishop and other clergy to mingle freely 
with the great mass of their people, and to present to them the 
claims of the church, and the many manifest advantages of being 
members of such a historic organization, with its splendid system 
of both esthetical and ethical training; insisting, as it does, upon 
the Ten Commandments, and not the excitement of the emotions, 
as the only true test of genuine religion.” 





THE FATE OF THE “REVISED” BIBLE. 


HE widely prevailing spirit of indifference, if not of actual 
antipathy, to the new and revised version of the Bible has 
become sufficiently marked to excite comment in several newspa- 
pers. A lay correspondent of the Brooklyn Zag/e declares that 
“several book-stores were recently visited in a search for the re- 
vised version of the Bible, and not a copy was found. Indeed, 
many of the dealers did not know what was meant by the revised 
version.” The same writer continues: 


“ The great revulsion on the part of the public in the case of the 
revised version is remarkable and forms food for thought, espe- 
cially when one recollects the intense interest which was mani- 
fested when the first edition was placed on the market. 

“ Book-shelves groaned under its weight. The eagerness to buy 
it was phenomenal. The sales were immense. Street fakirs 
peddled it in New York from pushcarts for a few cents a copy. 
The chief and only thing about it was novelty. It was then, as 
now, looked upon as a curiosity. Its existence was ephemeral. 
Public opinion quickly consigned it to oblivion, and the efforts of 
all the literary cranks ‘from Dan even unto Beersheba’ will not 
be able to resurrect it from the realm of ‘ innocuous desuetude.’ 
And is it any wonder? The sacred text was torn limb from limb 
and mutilated in such a degree as to be unrecognizable. 

“A lacerated, bleeding mass was left by the butchers. The 
beauty, grace, pathos, rhythm, sublimity, and simplicity of the old 
Bible were ruthlessly destroyed by the Westminster vandals. 
Thousands upon thousands of trivial changes were made; many 
were absolutely useless. Several were offensively pedantic, and 
the majority only stiffened the rhythm without bettering the sense. 


The Chicago J/nter Ocean thinks that “the revisers were um- 
doubtedly more accomplished, and not less conscientious, scholars 
than their predecessors who put together the King James Bible,” 
but“ they failed to feel the supreme excellence as masters of English 
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AMERICAN PARTICIPANTS IN THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


of William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale as did their predecessors, 
and meddled with their master work quite unnecessarily.” The 
Springfield Republican says: 

“If there could be a re-revision, restoring some things as they 
were, and reforming the crude prosaical diction of the nineteenth- 
century scholars into accord with the literary beauty which their 
latest predecessors used as their national speech, in the Eliza- 
bethan high tide of English literature—for that tide swept over the 
reign of James, making great works in the same rich diction,—if 
that could be done, there would be a warmer welcome to the re- 
vised version.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that tne American 
Bible Society has decided to publish an“ American Standard Edi- 
tion ” of the revised Bible, embodying the ideas of many eminent 
American scholars. At the time of the revision, in 1885, the sug- 
gestions of the American committee were added as an appendix to 
the revised version, but were not incorporated in the text. These 
suggestions, as well as others subsequently made, are to be em- 
bodied in the new edition, which, it is claimed, will reach a higher 
level than that attained by any previous version of the Bible. 





THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 


HE sessions of the eighth general council of the “ Alliance of 
the Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System,” 
which met in Liverpool last month, afford striking evidence of the 
strength and growing influence of world-wide Presbyterianism. 
More than three hundred delegates were in attendance, represent- 
ing Presbyterian bodies in Europe, America, and Australia, as 
wellas in the mission-fields of Asia and Africa. Of all these 
bodies our own Presbyterian Church is the largest and most im- 
posing, and Americans took a prominent part in the work of the 
conference. Says The Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati) : 


“The gathering, besides being very respectable in numbers, was 
marked by its intellectual and spiritual character. Many [of the 
participants] are conspicuous in professional chairs, or in the ranks 
of authorship, such as Drs. Orr, Dykes, Patrick, Stalker, Forrest, 
Whitelaw, together with Professor Orelli, of Switzerland, and 
Professor Szabo, of Hungary. From our own land, among others, 
went Dr. Moffat, of Washington and Jefferson College; Dr. Hob- 
son, of McCormick Seminary; Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton University; Professor Moorehead, of the United Presbyterian 
Seminary of Xenia, and Professor McNaugher, of the Allegheny 
Seminary of the same church. And as belonging to the American 
contingent must not be forgotten our veteran Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
the expert in all the details appertaining, to the clerk’s desk, with 
his experienced hand on the machinery which ‘ makes the wheels 
go round.’ 

“We may well be proud of our own Presbyterian ruling elders 
who figure in the work of the council, mentioning particularly Mr. 


John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia; General Prime, of Yonkers; 
General Breckinridge, of the United States Army, and Mr. Sev- 
erance, of Cleveland.” 


The Christian Commonwealth (London) enumerates the follow- 
ing features of the convention as being “ specially noteworthy ” : 


“1. The unmistakable welcome of all signs of union, not only 
within the Presbyterian communion, but also within the whole 
catholic church. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the fact that any reference to Christian unity instantly and in- 
variably called forth indications of approval. Men do not day 
after day applaud sentiments which they regard as wholly vision- 
ary. The only legitimate conclusion from the attitude of the 
council on this matter is that a new spirit of union is spreading 
itself like an atmosphere over a large area of the Christian church. 

“2. The attitude toward Biblical criticism. Every shade of 
thought on this controversial subject was represented, and proba- 
bly the majority hold the most conservative views on the matter. 
But what was striking was the absence of that offensive and acrid 
style of discussion on both sides which has been more responsible 
than any other cause for the unsettling of faith. If a new spirit is 
dawning regarding this vexed question, one of the heaviest hin- 
drances to religion is likely to be removed. 

“3. The attitude toward the creed. A creedless church is toa 
Presbyterian illogical. But there are many ways in which a creed 
may be held. It may be used asa pistol to threaten, a sword to 
guard, or a finger-post to guide. What was remarkable in this 
council was the strenuous plea for essentials, and a tolerance 
toward all else.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York) furnishes in- 
teresting statistics showing the present strength of the Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance : 


“At present twenty-four continental churches with (in 1897) 
8,820,00 adherents, twelve British churches with 4,400,000 adher- 
ents, eight Asiatic and fourteen African churches with 400,000 and 
500,000 adherents respectively, ten Australasian, three Central and 
South American, and two West Indian and Mexican churches 
with 200,000, 50,000, and 50,000 adherents respectively, and fourteen 
North American churches with 7,640,000 adherents, are joined 
in this alliance, including a Presbyterian population of about 
22,000, 000. In other words, next to the Lutheran Church (which 
is an Episcopal Church), the churches of the alliance represent 
the largest body of Protestants in the world. 

“Briefly to indicate the results of the work of this alliance in 
twenty-eight years, we may say that it has brought about the unifi- 
cation of the foreign mission work of its churches in Japan, Brazil, 
and other places, and better relations between all other foreign 
mission workers. It has secured the adoption of a plan of co- 
operation in home mission work between the majority of its 
churches in this country. It has largely influenced governmental 
policies in the interests of humanity and peace. It has created 
sympathetic relations between various churches, and has been very 
helpful to some of them, such as the Bohemian Church and the 
Reformed Church of Hungary, with its 2,000,000 of adherents. It 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH AT ETCHMIAZIN, 


The Headquarters of the Armenian Faith. 
Courtesy of Zhe Outlook. 


has enabled the churches it includes to be felt as a great power in 
the life and progress of the church universal. 

“ For greater efficiency the council was, in 1884, divided into two 
sections—the American, including all North American churches, 
and the European, including the churches in all other lands. The 
president is appointed from each section alternately. There isa 
general secretary and an American secretary. Since 1888 Dr. 
George D. Matthews, of Quebec, has been general secretary ; and 
Dr. William H. Roberts, stated clerk of the Northern General 
Assembly and president of the Alliance in 1896, has been the 
American secretary since the same date.” 

The opening sermon at the Liverpool conference was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. John Watson (* Ian Maclaren”); the opening ad- 
dress by the retiring president of the council, the Rev. Principal 
Caven, of Toronto, Canada. Principal Dykes, D.D., of West- 
minster College, Cambridge, was unanimously elected president 
of the council, and New York was chosen as the place of meeting 
five years hence. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF A FAITH. 


NE of the oldest Christian sects—the so-called “ Church of 
Christ” of the Armenians—is in danger of extinction at the 
hands of the Russian Government. A brief review of the treat- 
ment it has recently undergone is contributed to the New York 
Outlook (July 2) by Mr. Charles de Kay, an American writer who 
thinks that the episode may “cast light on problems of a larger 
mold, which affect not merely a handful of Christians belonging 
to an ancient sect, but the entire world.” Mr. De Kay says, in 
part: 


“On June 12 of last year a ruling was made at St. Petersburg 
which deprived the Armenian Church of such autonomy as it pos- 
sessed and placed it at the mercy of Russian bureaucrats. All 
landed property of churches, monasteries, schools, and colleges is 
to be administered by the Ministry of Agriculture, all town prop- 
erty and its income by the Ministry of the Interior. There is no 
appeal from the Minister of the Interior to the law courts. The 
church is not abolished. Nominally it still exists; but the means 
of subsistence are sequestrated and no provision made whereby 
priests, teachers, and pupils can live. 

“It was a bolt from the clear sky, and all the efforts to discover 
if any alleged acts unpatriotic or anti-Russian were the cause of it 
have remained without result. So far as one can see, it is merely 
part of a cold-blooded policy to stamp out the Armenian faith.” 


If it be asked why the Government at St. Petersburg should 
wish to alienate the affection of citizens who have shown their 


~ loyalty for a century, or should care to concern itself in the finan- 





cial administration of a distant and comparatively 
feeble church, the reply can only be made, says Mr, 
De Kay, that “it is one of the mysteries that surround 
persecutions which seem to rise without adequate 
cause.” The writer continues: 


“The passive resistance of Armenians in Russia to 
such interference with their religious matters is too 
recent to be forgotten—the scenes of brutality, the 


churches and treasuries, the looting of valuables and 
antiques. Notwithstanding the larger tragedies in 
Korea which have absorbed attention, the surrounding 
of churches by Cossacks will be remembered ; how at 
Etchmiazin the cathedral was forced and robbed, at 
Armans the doors of the church were broken, at 
another piace the roof was torn off, at Baku and 
Khamarlou the Armenians were shot in their churches 
because they gathered in peaceful protest against such 
usurpation. Respectful petitions of the Katholikos 
[the head of the Armenian Church] and the synod 
were left unanswered. Recently an intimation has 
come from St. Petersburg that the Armenians need ex: 
pect no reversal of a policy of oppression for which no 
excuses are given.” 





The peculiar tenets which distinguish the Armenian 
faith are described as follows: 


“The Armenians claim that four apostles, Saints Bartholomew, 
Thaddeus, Simon, and Jude, preached Christ to the heathen Ar- 
menians and suffered martyrdom; but it was not till the close of 
the third century that St. Gregory the Illuminator converted the 
King and people. Hence their church is known among Russians 
as the Gregorian. Proud of its origin, for fourteen centuries the 
Armenian has refused submission to the Greek Church, while its 
aversion to the Roman Catholic is even greater. So it is no new 
thing for Armenians to sutfer persecution. Their church is their 
existence as anation. Without it they would soon become Per- 
sians or Turks or Rus- 
sians, and_ probably 
would soon forget their 
native tongue. All the 
martyrdoms and glories 
of their past are bound 
up in the history of 
their church. . . . It is 
a curious instance of the 
tenacity of the Armeni- 
ans that they should 
have formed a writing 
of their own and held 
to it for fifteen cen- 
turies, just as they re- 
jected the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon 
and kept apart from the 
Greek Church. So it 
comes about that down 
to the present century 
not only Turkey and 
Russia but Persia have 
persecuted them for an 
obstinate sect. 

“Their new trouble 
arises directly from the MEGUERDICH KHRIMIAN, 
insatiable ambition of Katholikos (or Head Priest) of all the Ar 
Russia to reduce every menians of the ancient Church of Christ. 

Courtesy of The Outlook. 
land beneath her bu- 


reaucratic government; but the hidden‘ spring is that religious in- 
tolerance which exists in Christians as well as Mohammedans. 
By taking all their property, closing their schools, leaving their 
clergy to starve—the Katholikos himself now depends for his 
daily bread on charity—they hope to destroy the church without 
openly decreeing its destruction.” 


























The significance of Russia’s policy of religious persecution ought 
not to be ignored by other Christian nations, adds Mr. De Kay, 
in conclusion. “What she is doing to the Finns and Armenians,” 


firing on defenseless people, the breaking open of _ 
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he says, “what she has done to the Jews and the Poles, are so 
many object-lessons for Europe.” But— 


“The governments of Europe are less far sighted, less coura- 
geous, than the Japanese. They supply Russia with money and 
arms, build her ironclads, sell her ships. They cackle about a 
yellow peril, without perceiving at their doors the shadow of that 
white specter which is making ready to destroy them in good 
time.” 


ARCHEOLOGICAL VERIFICATION OF BIBLE 
RECORDS. 


ERTAIN findings of the higher criticism are assailed in a 
volume from the pen of the Oxford professor, A. H. Sayce, 

on “Monument Facts and Higher Critical Fancies.” In this 
volume the author marshals the facts of recent archeological dis- 
covery, and points their bearings upon the conclusions of Old- 


Testament critics. So high a value does he place upon the char- 


acter of his evidence as to lead him to affirm that “the more 
archeological and the less philological our evidence is, the greater 
will be its claim to scientific authority.” The reason for this claim 
is given as follows: 

“For purposes of history, philology can be only accidentally of 
service in so far as it throws light on the meaning of a literary 
record or assists in the decipherment of an ancient inscription. It 
is the linguistic sense of the record, and not the history it embodies 
or the historical facts to be drawn from it, with which alone philol- 
ogy is properly concerned. We must not go in for dates or for the 
history of the development of civilization and culture. 

“Still less can we look for help to what has been called ‘ literary 
tact.’ ‘ Literary tact’ is but another name for a purely subjective 
impression, and the subjective impressions of a modern European 
in regard to ancient Oriental history are not likely to be of value. 
It is quite certain that an ancient Oriental author would not have 
written as we should write, or as we should have expected him to 
write; and, consequently, the very fact that an ancient Oriental 
document does not conform to our modern canons of criticism is 
an argument in favor of its genuineness. . . . So far as the his- 
torical side of the question is concerned, the philologist, pure and 
simple, is ruled out of court. It is the archeological evidence of 
Egyptology and Assyriology and not the philological evidence 
which can alone be applied to the settlement of historical disputes.” 


One of the first strongholds of the philological critic assailed by 
archeologists was the assumption, current for more than half a 
century after the publication of Wolf’s “ Prolegomena,” concern- 
ing the late use of writing for literary purposes. But the clay tab- 
lets found at Tel-el-Amarna, says Dr. Sayce, establish that: 


“The Mosaic age, instead of being an illiterate one, was an age 
of high literary activity and education throughout the civilized 
East. Not only was there a widespread literary culture in both 
Egypt and Babylonia which had its roots in a remote past, but this 
culture was shared by Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, and more 
‘Specially by Syria and Palestine.” 


Furthermore: 


“Moses not only could have written the Pentateuch, but it would 
thave been little short of a miracle had he not been a scribe. . . 
Egypt, where the Israelites dwelt so long and from which they 
fled, was a land of writing and literature, and the Canaan which 
they invaded was even more so, for here three literary cultures 
‘Met, as it were, together—the culture and script of Egypt, the cul- 
ture and script of Babylonia, and the culture and script of the 
Philistines from Crete.” 


Another discovery, that of the Babylonian code of Khammu- 
rabi, has overruled the denial of the critical school that a legal 
‘code was possible before the period of the Jewish kings. The 
‘position that the archeological critic is enabled to take is that 
“the Mosaic code must belong to the age to which tradition assigns 
it, and presupposes the historical conditions which the Biblical 
Narrative describes. Not only has the code of Khammurabi 
proved that the legislation of Moses was possible, it has also 
shown that the social and political circumstances under which it 


aa 
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claims to have arisen are the only ones under which it could have 
been compiled.” 

From the papyri and temples of the Nile valley come other 
corroborative evidence; this evidence, Professor Sayce claims, 
establishes the fact that 
“the story of the Exodus, 








as it is set before us in 
the Old Testament, must 
have been derived from 
contemporaneous written 
documents, and must de- 
scribe events. which actu- 
ally took place.” It is no 
fiction nor myth, no leg- 





end whose only basis is 
folklore and unsubstan- 
tial tradition, but history 
in the real sense of the 
word. 

Driven from the first 
assumption of the late 
use of writing for literary 
purposes, the “higher 
critics ” 














began to apply 








the theory of evolution to 


An Oxford Biblical scholar whose new work 
sounds a conservative note, 


the religious and moral 
ideas, the political concep- 
tions and theological dogmas of the ancients, and then declared 
that they knew “precisely how religious ideas must have devel- 
oped in the past,” and could “ consequently determine the relative 
age of the various forms in which they are presented to us.” They 
decided that “certain conceptions of the priesthood or the sanc- 
tuary are older than others,” and, consequently, where “ there are 
books or passages which do not conform to the critic's ruling,” the 
critic forced them “to do so by an alteration of the traditional 
dates.” The fallacy of such procedure lies in the inability of the 
European critic to think in common with the Oriental mind. 

But the value of the work of the “ higher critic” is not altogether 
negative, says the author: 


“Within the lawful domain of philology the work of the critic 
has been fruitful. We have learned much about the text of the 
Old-Testament scriptures which was hidden from our fathers, 
and, above all, we have come to take a truer and more intelligent 
view both of the text itself and of the literature to which it belongs. 
We have learned that the Old-Testament scriptures are as truly a 
literature as the classical productions of Greece or Rome; that 
they were written by men, not by machines, and that they reflect 
the individual qualities of those who wrote them, and the coloring 
of the various ages at which they were composed. . . . Neverthe- 
less, between the recognition of the human element in the Old 
Testament and the‘ critical’ contention that the Hebrew scrip- 
tures are filled with myths and historical blunders, pious frauds 
and antedated documents, the distance is great.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE death of the venerable Frederic Dan Huntingdon, bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal diocese of Central New York, has left in the bishop’s office in this 
country “no man more individual and few so eminent,” says the Springfield 
Republican. The same paper recalls “the wonderful efficiency” of Bishop 
Huntingdon’s missionary revival among the Onondaga Indians; his warfare 
against the complex marriage system of the Oneida community; and his con- 
stant endeavors toward better understanding between labor and capital. 


THE following figures indicate the growth of the Salvation Army in the United 
States during the past eight years: 








Institutions. | 1896. 1904. | Inc 
Officers and employees. ........sessecccesccscsesees 2,000 37e%et . Le 
Corps and institutions. .......... cecsseeeceeeeeees 620 goo | 
Institutions for the poor..........ccseeeeeeeeserees 30 | 209 179 
Accommodations in same........s.scesececseesecss 600 | 10,000 | 9,400 
Amount spent for poor relief......... attics avast $20,000 | $800,000 | $780,000 
Number fed at Thanksgiving and Christmas.,..... Bee | 300,000 | 300,000 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE THINKS ROOSEVELT 
WILL WIN. 


iene leading newspapers of continental Europe are inclined, 

with a few exceptions—and those non-committal—to think 
that President Roosevelt will win the election in November. How 
they arrive at this conclusion is not very apparent, except in the 
case of the Berlin Kveuz Zeitung. That official organ of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office, noted for its antipathy to the United States 
and to American institutions generally, says that “jingo senti- 
ment” prevails in this republic, that Mr. Roosevelt is a “ jingo,” 
and that the result of the Presidential campaign is, consequently, 
a foregone conclusion. All other journals of equal prominence on 
the Continent are less specific. Even that eminent French pub- 
licist, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, who goes elaborately into the sub- 
ject in the Economiste Francais (Paris), and who declares that 
“the chances seem to be in favor of Mr. Roosevelt,” neglects to 
tell why. 

In the course of their rather elaborate comment on the cam- 
paign, our continental contemporaries find it necessary to favor 
their readers with elementary explanations of the workings of our 
institutions. They all find the office of Vice-President a great 
anomaly. The independence of parliamenary majorities enjoyed 
by the American executive, the reduction of the electoral college 
to a constitutional figurehead, and the long intervals between a 
candidate’s nomination and his election and between his election 
and inauguration invite comparisons of many kinds. The Frem- 
denblatt (Vienna) is much impressed by this contrast: 


“ The office of President of the United States of North America 
confers upon its incumbent far greater powers than those of the 
President of the French republic. The French President is chosen 
by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and usually the choice is 
a sudden affair. A long drawn-out campaign is out of the ques- 
tion, this being necessarily so, if everything proceeds in due course, 
because of the fluctuating state of parties. There is no opportu- 
nity to exploit personalities before the Presidential election, nor 
even afterward, as the President is not in a position to choose his 
cabinet as he thinks best. The cabinet depends upon the minis- 
terial majority uf the hour. In the United States things are differ- 
ent. There the political campaign opens some eighteen months 
before the expiration of a Presidential term. The next stage 
comes when the parties select their candidates, and, finally, they 
make propaganda for the chosen one. When the President is 
elected, and when, four months later, he enters the White House, 
he becomes, indeed, the mightiest political personage in the land, 
assuming that he has the energy to will to be such and does not 
remain in dependence upon the politicians as a means of securing 
his reelection....... 

“To-day the people of the United States are the most numerous 
and, undoubtedly, the most enterprising—perhaps, too, the richest 
—among civilized nations. Whosoever stands at the head of such 
anation is, during his term of office, one of the most powerful 
men in the world....... 

“The old times are gone for good in the United States. The 
vast industries and the enormous development of the cities, the 
luxury of the prevailing mode of life, and imperialism, which, so 
far as it does not spring from commercial causes, is the luxury of 
politics,.and was inevitable, have brought about a complete trans- 
formation. The republic of the twentieth century is not the re- 
public of the eighteenth century, and the President of to-day is 
not what the President of a former time was. .... a 

“So far as we can now see, a party which declares against im- 
perialism has little prospect of victory.” 

Such is the thread of reflection which shades off into the idea of 
Republican victory, now dominant in European press comment. 
“The outlook for Roosevelt’s triumph is very promising,” thinks 
the democratic Frankfurter Zeitung, inclined, on the whole, to 
admire American institutions. Parker it describes as “a good but 
not very brilliant jurist.” The Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, whose con- 
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viction of Roosevelt’s coming victory has been noted, thinks the 
Democratic party will enter upon a severe crisis after the election: 


“The St. Louis platform denotes the beginning of the end of 
the Democratic party in its present form. The silver Democrats 
are far too bitter enemies of the gold Democrats and of the trusts 
to act permanently with these capitalistic and financially inspired 
elements. They will in all likelihood ally themselves with the 
Populists, but anyhow they will organize a new party of a very 
anti-capitalistic and social reforming tendency. This new party 
and the Republicans must, then, be regarded as two millstones 
between which the gold Democrats will be crushed. Then it may 
be taken for granted that the gold Democrats will go over to the 
Republicans, for the difference between them grows constantly 
less since the Democrats have openly hoisted the capitalistic flag. 
Only a decisive defeat of the Republican policy of expansion, 
which would be a vindication of the Democrats, could hinder such 
a development. 

“The crash of the Democratic party can not be avoided the 
moment Roosevelt has achieved victory over Parker. The gold 
Democrats have attributed the Democratic defeats exclusively to 
Bryan’s‘ silver fanaticism.’ This is the psychological explana- 
tion of the distracted effort to try luck with a gold Democrat. If 
this experiment turns out to bea failure, the Democratic party 
will be completely ‘ off its head’ and harmony will be sought in 
an ‘absolute separation.’ The logic of circumstances compels 
this. Since both the Republicans and the Democrats have un- 
furled the capitalistic banner, there will ensue an inevitable antag- 
onism which only Bryan and the Populists have hitherto embodied 
and which must give birth to an anti-capitalistic party. The do- 
mestic politics of the United States will thereby acquire a wholly 
new aspect.” 


To the Kélnische Zeitung, which has paid great attention to the 
preliminaries of the campaign and which feels justified in pro- 
nouncing Parker’s chances slim, it appears that the only prospect 
of Democratic success is in Mr. Roosevelt’s “ reluctance ” to probe 
certain administrative scandals to the bottom. But the people 
believe in the President’s honesty of purpose: 


“Of the many accusations that are in circulation, many are well 
founded ; but so far as one is in a position to judge at the present 
time they make no profound impression, and will make none. 
There is equally little evidence at the present moment that the 
nomination of Parker has led to hopeful enthusiasm in the senti- 
ments of the Democrats of the country.” 


The Democratic party w/ll never again be in favor of the silver 
cause, thinks the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), and this it regards as 
the great feature of the situation. Parker’s election it deemsa 
remote possibility. In France, where the leading organs do not 
indulge in predictions, the Paris Zemps finds much fault with 
Judge Parker because of his telegram to the convention de- 
fining his attitude toward the gold standard. “The New York 
press makes much of the disinterestedness and courage of Judge 
Parker,” it declares. “It forgets that he did not reveal the full 
ardor of his monometalism until the vote of the St. Louis conven- 
tion had put his candidacy out of danger. This whole business 
seems to have been arranged a trifle too artificially.” The /our- 
nal des Débats (Paris), always criticizing the imperialistic tenden- 
cies which it attributes to President Roosevelt, refrains from any 
expression of opinion as to his chances of election. The /ndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), which is inclined, on the whole, to 
admire Mr. Roosevelt very much, believes he will win: 


“The Presidential campaign promises to be most interesting, 
the two candidates both having great personal merit. But at the 
same time we must entertain no delusion regarding Judge Parker’s 
chances of success. As we have already set forth in these col- 
umns, the Democrats have no very serious grievances to urge 
against Mr. Roosevelt's policy, while the popularity of the present 
President assures him the political support of the floating elements, 
and even of certain Democratic elements, which from the start 
have pronounced against Judge Parker.”—Zvans/ations made for 
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FRENCH CONFIDENCE IN KUROPATKIN. 


O the leading newspapers of Paris, the rumors of the steady 
decline of General Kuropatkin in the estimation of the Czar 
seem portents of a serious character. Organs of the importance 
of the Zemps, the Journal des Débats, the Gaulois, and the -igaro 
remain firmly convinced that “ Kuropatkin’s plan” is not only the 
path of safety for Russian strategy, but that the present comman- 
der-in-chief of the military forces is the one man competent to 
carry it through to ultimate success. These great dailies do not 
seem to know what to make of such stories as those in the Paris 
Matin, to the effect that Kuropatkin is to be provided with an 
associate, the Russian army at the front is to be divided, and 
Admiral Alexeieff to be invested with a. vague kind of supremacy 
over everybody. It is difficult to reconcile these reports with all 
that has been said of Kuropatkin’s plan by those French organs 
which devote so much of their space to its praise and elucidation. 
The “ plan” is familiarenough. Kuropatkin, asserts the /7Zgaro, 
means to retreat as far as Harbin, if necessary, but when he has 
500,000 men ready to take the field, he will advance upon his 
objective, which is Tokyo itself. The Zemps has just put it less 
grandiloquently : 


“In the face of the superior forces of the Japanese, it was nec- 
essary to adopt the tactics of 1812 and to retire continually, but 
not to offer battle until the time came when circumstances per- 
mitted the Russians to advance everywhere with a considerable 
numerical superiority. General Kuropatkin foresaw the criticisms 
his plan would inspire, and he even reckoned upon the possibility 
of the capture of Port Arthur by the Japanese. That is why he 
remarked, at the time of his departure for the front, that he would 
at first be accused of incapacity in not having prevented the ad- 
vance of the Japanese, and subsequently of treason in having 
handed Port Arthur over to the enemy. These criticisms have 
already commenced in St. Petersburg, and efforts are being made 
to bring them to the attention of the Czar. They are upheld by 
political considerations of which Admiral Alexeieff is making him- 
self the vehicle.” 


The efforts to discredit Kuropatkin will not be successful, in the 
opinion of the organ of the French Foreign Office, and its sources 
of information are believed to be of the very best. At the same 
time it admits that the enemies of Kuropatkin are powerful and 
determined : 


“ They are not satisfied, moreover, with criticizing Kuropatkin’s 
plan. They criticize his military capacity. As the foundation of 
his reputation was laid under the auspices of Skobeleff, whose 
chief of staff he was, his enemies are now attempting to prove that 
Skobeleff did not think much of Kuropatkin, who never could do 
anything of consequence unless in concert with a great general. 
Some are dwelling upon the fact that during the attack upon the 
Green Mountains before Plevna, it was announced to Skobeleff 
that Kuropatkin had been wounded. Skobeleff paid no attention 
and continued his movement. Others declare that Skobeleff once 
said to Kuropatkin: ‘ Alexis Nicolaievitch, you are an ambitious 
man and you will have a fine career, but do not forget my advice. 
Never accept an independent post in which you will have to direct 
affairs.’ This was probably alleged in connection with a recent 
observation by one of Kuropatkin’s enemies: ‘ At present he only 
wants a Skobeleff, and all would go well if he had one.’ Many 
persons in this group accuse Kuropatkin of boundless ambition.” 


The disaffection in St. Petersburg is not less, according to this 
authority, than that in the theater of war itself: 


“Great is said to be the discontent against Kuropatkin among 
the troops in the Far East, especially with regard to his strategy. 
They are more and more losing confidence in their chief, and they 
hold him responsible for all that is happening. They pretend that 
it was from jealousy that he sent away General Linevitch, the 
most popular commander in the Far East, who has been despatched 
to Vladivostok. The more moderate urge that Kuropatkin is good 
for nothing but a chief of staff. He is a theoretical strategist, a 
skilful maneuverer, but he is not a battle general like Linevitch. 
He will never know how to fight the decisive battle of the cam- 
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paign, and for that reason he spends his time on familiar ground 
in marches and countermarches.” 


Such morsels of disparaging gossip are referred to by the 
French daily only to give an idea of the situation from the per- 
sonal standpoint. They are not to be accepted, we are told, as of 
any special significance : 


“Whether Kuropatkin be ambitious or not is a difficult thing to 
decide except to those who are intimate with him. In all this cur- 
rent gossip there is much, certainly, that is erroneous. What is 
certain is that in every circumstance Kuropatkin reveals himself 
as a reflecting man, somewhat cold, 
if anything, a man who thinks more 
than he speaks. All that is known 
of his participation in the wars ia 
central Asia and in the Near East 
reveals him as a circumspect man, 
the enemy of all fiery impetuosity. .. 
Skobeleff highly esteemed him and 
admired his methodical traits.” 





Kuropatkin’s plan is the only one 
possible in the mountainous region 
through which the three Japanese 
armies have been advancing : 


“Mountain warfare is a very spe- 
cialized branch of the art. The Rus- 
sian soldier and the Russian officer 
are essentially combatants of the 
plain. They can not adapt them- 
selves over night to affairs of hills 
and defiles. On this point the old 
masters of Alpine warfare could 
furnish useful maxims, whether one 
go as far back as 1635, to the Duke 
de Rohan, directing his campaign 
of Valteline against the imperial 
troops, or whether one prefers te re- 
fer simply to Lecourbe and his exemplary maneuvers in 1799. To 
one of these authorities mountain warfare was, above all things, a 
matter of decision. You must advance, as in the plain, to the 
point you wish to carry, and attack it, with all your forces brought 
together, with no loss of time and without a thought of turning 
back. To the other autnority the mountain is an open fortress 
with a defenseless entrance, a drawbridge always lowered. Strong 
in every part, it is eminently weak in lines of communication. 

“ There is truth in both these opinions. The art of command in 
the mountains is to reconcile them into a happy medium and to 
apply them opportunely, That is what the Russians have never 
taken the trouble to do by means of text-books, and what they will 
never learn except through their own experience.” 











MAJOR-GENERAL VASILEVSKY. 


As a member of the staff of Ad- 
miral Alexieff, he is supposed 
to be in the anti-Kuropatkin 
cabal. 


Russia lagged very much behind the other nations in the mili- 
tary reorganization that set in throughout Europe between 1866 
and 1872, we are reminded by the Journal des Débats. In the 
midst of her military reorganization, too, she was surprised, in 
1877, by the war with Turkey. Kuropatkin is compelled to cope 
with the national backwardness. “ Military reorganization is par- 
ticularly difficult and singularly complex in a state so vast, so 
populous, and in which the soldiers, a short time before, were yet 
serfs, and in which the national edifice, as a whole, dates from 
another age. Hence the military legislator in Russia had to 
reckon with a condition of affairs profoundly differing from that 
which facilitated and shortened the same task to the governments 
and parliaments of the West.” Kuropatkin has done much to 
promote this military rejuvenation of his native land. His genius 
will yet become apparent. As for the clerical Gaw/ods, the great- 
est admirer of Kuropatkin in all France, while admitting his diffi- 
culties, it hints at his future renown and prestige : 


“Kuropatkin is to be pitied. As long as he has not at his dis- 
posal the necessary troops for a great battle, he is compelled to 
retire step by step as far as Mukden, as far as Harbin, perhaps. 
He will not be ready until September. Between now and then he 
realizes that any general movement of an offensive or even of a 
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GRAND DUKE DMITRI GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS GRAND DUKE GEORGE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL GRAND, DUKE- PETER 
CONSTANTINOVITCH. NICHOLAIEVITCH. MIKHAILOVITCH. MIKHAILOVITCH, NICHOLAIEVITCH, 


“Always in want or in debt, the Grand Dukes flock together wherever there is money to be had, like vultures over a battlefield,” says “a Russian official of high 
rank” in the London Quarterly Review, “ and, if they stand to win in any undertaking, they care little about the nationality of the losers, and less about the ethics of 
the game. Their latest venture was the Lumber Concession on the Yalu riverin Corea, “ {A transposition of captions under the ducal portraits last week made us 
call the Caar’s brother-in-law his grand-uncle and his grand-uncle his “ alter ego.”] 
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defensive nature would be premature, periious, mad. Hisduty is about the indefinite number of individuals who will be deprived of 
to avoid it, and this duty he accepts with an abnegation anda__ their letters. So with regard to contraband of war generally. If 
talent to which we must render homage. His operations, since he the St. Petersburg definition holds good, hardly a shipper can 
became once more master of his actions, defy criticism, so faras accept, or merchant consign, even the most innocent freights 
can be judged from the confused accounts which are too often when the Russian war-ships or vessels of the volunteer fleet are 
given of them. And because he makes war like a soldier he is watching the track. In the interests of every one it is greatly to 
exposing his country, Europe itself—the world, it may be—to the — be desired that the Russian Government should be made aware of 
most serious possibility. It may be doubted if evera commander _ the dangers which the zeal of some of their naval officers is crea- 
was subjected to so trying an ordeal. If he triumphs. aswe hope, ting. It would be satisfactory if responsible statesmen disclaim 
: no one will put limits to the admiration thus merited, or to the acts which are, to all appearances, wantonly and carelessly irri- 
gratitude in particular. It is not for his own country alone that _ tating.” 
he struggles in the midst of such formidable difficulties. It is for 


; , 5 esi ; ; Few, too, are the London organs which are not hurling defiance i 
Europe. It is for ourselves."—7vranslations made for THE LIT- . Be é 
ane Tenens. at Russia and reminding her that England has a fleet. All neutral 
bsicciabeimacebestnbibinds nations are likewise reminded that the matter is as important to 
LIMITS TO THE FORBEARANGE OF themselves as it can possibly be to the British. “The bad faith 
of the Russian Government is practised more at the expense of 
NEUTRALS. 


neutrals than of Japan,” says the London Graphic, “ and it conse- 
quently behooves the neutral Powers to scrutinize the acts of the 
Russian Government very closely.” “ So far,” admits the Lon- 
don Jelegraph, however, “ British ships have generally been the 
victims of proceedings marked in the larger number of cases by 
unquestionable high-handedness and doubtful legality.” The 
London 77mes reminds the Russian ambassador in England that 
he has an opportunity to inform St. Petersburg of things which it 
may not fully comprehend : 


E NGLAND, through her press, is loudly lamenting the lack of 

any parliament of man with authority to adjust the compli- 
cations which Russia is accused of having brought upon a world 
which did its best to keep her from rushing into war. Her want 
of respect for the rights of neutrals inspires most determined edi- 
torials in the London 77mes, while its equally uncompromising 
contemporary, the London Standard, fears that all the Powers 
may be embroiled : 


“ War, it is well known, besides the sacrifices it imposes on the “ Count Benckendorff has already shown that he understands the 
' belligerents, leads them to take courses extremely inconvenient to working of the public mind in England, and that he does not hesi- 
states quite outside the sphere of hostilities. But Russia has car- tate to give his Government clear and accurate information on the 
: ried this power of annoyance very much further than accepted attitude of England, even when he knows that such information is 
practise would appear to justify. The wholesale sowing of mines _ likely to run counter to current prejudices at St. Petersburg. He 


in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li was one illustration of the tendency to be _ is known to cherish a sincere desire not merely to maintain the 
inconsiderate. Even more open to remonstrance is the extreme good relations which have hitherto subsisted between the two em- 
construction put upon the right to treat commodities in ordinary pires, but to improve them. In the period which preceded the 
use as contraband, and to make seizures which, according tothe war, and again after it had begun, he was able to dissipate some 
prevailing maxims, are purely arbitrary. It can not be disputed exceedingly mischievous reports which had been circulated from 
that on this, as on many other subjects, international law is ina some quarter on the Neva, and to convince Count Lamsdorff and 
condition of embarrassing fluidity, and that apparently a Power his imperial master that our warnings that Japan was in earnest 
which draws the sword can frame regulations to suit its own con- had been well meant, and that we had done our best to avert the 
venience or caprice. But there must be limits to the forbearance catastrophe. He has now another opportunity of enlightening 
of neutral states. A certain amount of worry and loss they must Russian opinion, and we feel assured that he will make good use 
accept as part of the evilof war. But patience has its breaking of it. He must realize that, if we refrain from strong language on 
point; and Russian diplomacy has displayed no indisposition to the conduct of the so-called volunteer cruisers, it is not because 
get near it. There was a sort of general understanding that mails we do not feel strongly. We do not employ the kind of epithets 
should be treated with respect. But they have no sanctity in the which are being applied to that conduct in Vienna and elsewhere, 
eyes of a Russian captain. If he fancies that a single envelope because we do not desire to make the position more difficult than 
may have a secret worth appropriating he does not trouble himself it is for Russia by the nse of heated language. But on the merits 
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GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOVITCH. 


GRAND DUKE ANDRE 
VLADIMIROVITCH. 


GRAND DUKE SERGE 
ALEXANDROVITCH. 


GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 
ALEXANDROVITCH. 


GRAND DUKE SERGE 
MIKHAILOVITCH, 


“ This grand-ducal ring is the Russian governing syndicate unlimited ; and no minister could withstand it for a month,” says “a Russian official of high rank,” in 
the London Quarterly Review. “It is able to thwart his plans in their primary stage, to discredit them in the Tsar’s eyes during the discussion, or to have them 
cancelled after the Emperor has sanctioned them, Obviously Russia has more autocrats than one.” 


A GRAND DUCAL RING. 


of the case we are absolutely agreed. We take exactly the same 
view of them as do the rest of the world.” 


One of the most important newspapers in England, outside of 
London, the Manchester Guardian, professes itself appalled by 
the magnitude of the issues raised by Russia’s proceedings : 


“The action of the Smolensk [in stopping the German ship 
Prinz Heinrich] raises many subsidiary questions of even greater 
importance than the immunity of mail-bags from capture. It is 
not the first Russian man-of-war that has used the narrow waters 
of the Red Sea to intercept merchantmen as they emerged from 
the canal. It has been asked whether it is consistent with the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal that its approaches should be block- 
aded in that way. What is the use of guaranteeing the free use 
of the canal when vessels can be so readily intercepted in the nar- 
row waters of the Gulf of Suez? If the canal is to remain an in- 
ternational highway in time of war, will it not be necessary also to 
neutralize the Gulf of Suez in order that vessels using the canal 
shall at least have a fair chance of escape in more open waters ? 
Of what advantage to us is an overwhelming naval supremacy in 
the Mediterranean if a single cruiser in the Red Sea can bring our 
Eastern shipping to a standstill ? Have we ever realized the real 
change in strategic conditions produced by the Suez Canal? Has 
itnot transferred the strategic center of our Eastern trade in 
time of war from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and, if so, 
why is the maintenance of a strong Mediterranean squadron 
still a cardinal principle of British naval policy ? There is liter- 
ally no end to questions of that kind if one begins to propound 
them.” 

France shows no eagerness to rush into the discussions which 
impart such animation to the tone of the London press. The 
organ of the French Foreign Office, the Paris Zemps, was silent 
for days on the whole topic, and finally made observations of a 
general kind. The /ournal des Débats (Paris), carrying great 
weight but without ministerial inspiration, ventures to say that 
the Russian naval officers who are so aggravating to certain neu- 
trals must have acted on reliable information when they stopped 
and seized ships. It knows, moreover, “ of no rule or general cus- 
tom prohibiting merchant vessels of a state at war from suddenly 
transforming themselves into naval units even on the high seas,” 
while the Powers in general are thus soothed : 

“We fully understand that this extremely delicate question 
should arouse intense interest in London and Berlin as well as in 
other countries liable to be directly concerned. At the same time, 
in spite of its seriousness and difficulty, we are convinced that 
diplomacy will, with no great trouble, and, it may be, by means of 


arbitration, adjust the dispute which is and should remain nothing 
beyond a problem of international law.” 

In Germany, those organs which, after the fashion of the Leipsic 
Grenzboten and the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung, preach the 
gospel of a great German navy, say that the problems of neutrality 
raised by the war confirm all that the Emperor has said of the 
need of more battle-ships. “If we had a few cruisers stationed 
in the Mediterranean,” declares the Magdeburgische Zeitung, “ we 
could speedily find a remedy for the present state of affairs. Now 
we must wait in silence for anything that happens.” A few Ger- 
man dailies, not officially inspired, are bold in their tone toward 
Russia. “ Russia,” asserts the Berliner Tageblatt,“ must be asked 
and forced to cease her illegal acts, to make reparation and to 
apologize.” Quite different is the tone of the Morddeutsche A lige- 
meine Zeitung (Berlin), in touch with the official world. It ad- 
vises the German nation to remain calm and to refrain from giv- 
ing offense. The National Zeitung (Berlin), altho not an official 
organ, is inclined to preach official moderation, and the Kd/nische 
Zeitung, also more unofficial than official, deems German diplo- 
macy adequate to the emergency without any exertion of the pres- 
sure of public opinion. The organ of German liberalism, the Vos- 
sische Zeitung (Berlin), says something which, if uttered by the 
organ of the Berlin Foreign Office, the Aveuz Zeitung, would be 
thought sarcastic perhaps: 


“France has now a splendid opportunity to show the world the 
utility of her accord with Great Britain. She can act as mediator 
between both her friends.” 

Vienna organs, with the exception of the /remdend/att, under 
the thumb of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, consider Russia 
regardless of all neutral rights. “What is the object of Russia’s 
conduct,” inquires the Weue Freie Presse,“ in view of the fact that 
she has every reason to observe scrupulously all the obligations 
of international law? It is in harmony with the incomprehensible 
proceedings which recently have characterized Russian policy.” 
The Allgemeine Zeitung (Vienna) urges neutrals to insist upon 
their rights in dealing with the St. Petersburg Government, the 
Zeit (Vienna) deems Russia’s attitude in searching and seizing 
unwarrantably “subversive of international morality,” and the 
Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna), with the freedom of a Socialist paper, 
avers that “the morals of Czardom are responsible for these pre- 
sumptuous outrages—how are naval officers to know the difference 
between right and wrong when at home they know only despotism, 
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tyranny, rascality, and violence?” Russia’s attitude toward neu- 
tral Powers, thinks the Pes/er Lloyd (Budapest), can not be sanc- 
tioned by any of them.—7vaus/ations made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


A TURKISH CRISIS THREATENED. 
*TORIES of a typical Turkish character—women maltreated 
and children hurled down precipices—are reaching European 
newspapers from various parts of the Ottoman Empire and elicit- 
ing comment of a familiar kind. The London Mews, for instance, 


Says: 


“Hell has broken loose again in Armenia, and we are face to 
face once more with the sickening tale of massacre, outrage, and 
devastation with which the rule of the Sultan has familiarized us. 
The only difference in the latest atrocities is that they are being 
carried on systematically, without cessation, and that the burnings 
and murderings which have been going on for more than a month 
were scarcely marked by Europe, and therefore can be prolonged 
with impunity by the master of these bloody revels. The inten- 
tion of the Sultan is clear enough. He means to annihilate the 
hated race whose blood runs in his own veins, and no doubt he 
reckons on having chosen a favorable moment.” 

But the newspapers which support the Balfour ministry, espe- 
cially the London AZaz/ and 7imes, while admitting that “ it is still 
exceedingly difficult to form any clear idea of the events of the last 


» 


few months” within the Sultan’s dominion, aver that all disturb- 
ances have been exaggerated. They particularly deprecate agita- 
tion for intervention in Turkish affairs just now. On the other 
hand, the opposition press of London clamors for action of some 


sort, especially in Macedonia. Says the London Sfeaker : 


“Knowing well that the perfunctory efforts of diplomacy have 
failed, warned that the devastations, the outrages, and the infamies 
of last year are about to be renewed, a nation neither unsympa- 
thetic nor taken by surprise incurs a responsibility for what must 
follow. It is easy to blame the reckless courage of men who prefer 
liberty to peace. It is easy to balance the criminality of rebel and 
oppressor. We have to face the reproaches ofa third class—the 
dumb peasants who can only follow their leaders, the women, the 
children, and the aged, whom a rising must doom either to massa- 
cre or starvation. It is they who suffer when we efface ourselves 
from the concert of Europe and delegate our duties to the reac- 














THE JOLLY ROGERS. 
CAPTAIN BEAR—‘ Aha! We're clear of the Dardanelles. Up goes the fight- 
ing flag!” 
CHORUS (from below)—* We are the jollies, the Emperor’s jollies, merchant 
and pirate, too!” —Punch (London). 
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tionary empires. Doubtless there are difficulties in the way ofa 
fresh diplomatic move. Even France is the ally of Russia, and 
Russia is against autonomy. But how much did we care for the 
susceptibilities of Russia when we sent our mission to Tibet ? 
Are we to be bold only tor our own aggrandizement? Are we to 
dread the displeasure of our rival only when our hands are clean ?” 

A very similar division of standpoint is noticeable in the Berlin 
press, all official organs making light of Turkish difficulties. The 
organ of the Berlin Foreign Office, the Aveuz Zeitung, is saying 
practically nothing, altho the organ of the French Foreign Office, 
the Paris 7Zemfs, comments freely upon the theme. The Turkish 
Empire, it thinks, is on the eve of a great crisis. “At the present 
moment it appears that instead of realizing the decisive importance 
of the hour and of employing time to advantage, Hussein Hilmi 
Pasha (the Turkish commissioner in Macedonia), under pressure 
of orders from the Sultan and with the involuntary complicity of a 
diplomacy that soon tires, is applying himself to the task of making 
a laughing-stock of the satisfaction nominally given to Macedonia.” 
“If the question of Armenia causes the Turkish Government anx- 
iety,” comments the /vdépendance Belge (Brussels), “the question 
of Macedonia, on the other hand, does not seem to be approaching 
a stage of definite peace. On the contrary, a new explosion of 
fury is expected from that direction.” Notwithstanding all this, 
the official press of Constantinople, inspired by the grand vizier, 
assures followers of the prophet that there is nothing to fear from 
the Powers, not even from Austria. In fact, the 7Adam (Constan- 
tinople) lays special stress upon the friendliness subsisting between 
the Sultan and the Austrian Emperor. The Saéah (Constantino- 
ple), after bestowing the conventional praise upon the Sultan, 
asserts that “ the progress made by this empire under his rule is 
meeting with the approval of the great Powers of Europe,” adding: 

“While the Sultan for his part displays a consuming anxiety for 
the welfare of all so favored as to dwell beneath his sway, so, too, 
he yearns for the maintenance of good relations between his empire 
and the other powerful states of the world. A new and happy 
evidence of this is found in the bestowal of the Hanedani Ali 
Osman order upon the Emperor Francis Joseph. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the friendly relations subsisting for a long time between 
the Ottoman Government and that great Power, Austria-Hungary, 
have been confirmed and strengthened by the Sultan Hamid.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A PRELUDE 


—Fischietto (Turin). 


‘““A SEA OF TROUBLES.” 
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Y difficulty is to make strangers believe me — believe that the offer I make is 
sincere ; that I will do as I say; that my cigars can possibly be what I claim 
for them. I would give a good deal to have every man who reads this 

advertisement look straight into my mind as I am writing it. He would find no evasion 
or mental subterfuge there. 


The best that I can do is to take the burden of proof on myself. 


My Offer iS: I will, upon request, send one hundred Shivers’ 
Panetela Cigars on approval to a reader of The Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten of the cigars and return the 
remaining ninety at my expense if he is not pleased—and no charge. 
If he keeps the cigars he agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
10 days. 

In ordering please state whether mild, medium or strong cigars are’ 
desired ; also please use business letterhead, enclose business card, or give 
me references. Unfortunately an occasional man is found who is too mean 
to return the cigars or too dishonest to pay for them. That is why I make 
this request. 





I want every smoker in the land to try my cigars, and feel certain that 
no reasonable man will find fault with me for requesting him to tell me who 
he is when he sends an order. I have long been a regular advertiser in 
these columns and The Literary Digest would not accept my advertisements 
if I was a fakir. Any commercial rating book will tell who I am and what 
Iam. It will also tell me about most other business men, but it tells me 
nothing about men not in business, professional men, and men in other 
vocations. 

I cannot please every taste — no man can—so I will find no fault if the 
cigars do not suit yours. I can only repeat: They are made of clean, sweet, 
long Havana filler of good quality, without any drugging or doctoring or 
flavoring ; that the wrappers are genuine Sumatra leaf; that they are the Fema 
equal of, in fact better than, most ten-cent cigars, and ¢hat J am willing to | kx» suave 
risk one-tenth of the cigars and expressage both ways for the mere chance of 
making you a customer. Isn’t this taking the burden of proof on myself? And what 
could I gain by sending cigars that would not stand this test? You are certainly letting 
an opportunity pass every day you let go by without sending me an order, to find out 


for yourself whether you can get from me a better cigar for less money than you are 
now smoking. 

















Do not ask me to send samples, I do not retail cigars nor can I afford to pay 
express charges on less than one hundred cigars, neither do I allow any discount to 
anybody under any circumstances. Write me if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Manufacturer of Cigars 


906 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe LITERARY DiGEst isin receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“Manchu and Muscovite.”—B. L. Putnam Weale. 
(552 pp.; $3. The Macmillan Company.) 

“ The Letter H.”—Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Dillingham Company, $1.50.) 


(G. W. 


“True Republicanism.’’—Frank Preston Stearns. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.50 net.) 

“A Year in Europe.”—Walter W. Moore. (366 pp.; 
$1.25 net. Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Richmond, Va.) 





Current Events. 





Foreign. 
Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


August 1.—Reports state that Japanese armies un- 
der Generals Oku, Nodzu. and Kuroki are at- 
tacking Russian positions south, southeast, and 
east of Liaoyang. Japanese reinforcements re- 
ported as landing at Yinkow. 

Lieutenant-General Count Keller is killed by a 
Japanese shell at Yang-tse Pass, thirty miles 
east of Liaoyang. 

August 2.—Russian and Japanese official despatches 
confirm the report that General Kuroki has 
broken the Russian line of defense east and 





southeast of Liaoyang. According to a Tokyo 
despatch, the Japanese, after three days’ fight- 
ing, capture Shan-Tai-Kow, one of Port Arthur’s 
important defenses. 


August 3.—The Russians abandon Hai-Chen and | 


retreat northward, many dying of sunstroke on 
the march. Intense anxiety is reported as pre- 
vailing in St. Petersburg over the peril of Kuro- 
patkin’s army. Word comes from Che-Foo that 
refugees from Port Arthur confirm the reports 
of Japanese repulses, but state that preparations 
are being made for another assault. It is ru- 


mored that the Japanese lost 20,000 men during 


their attack. 


August 4.— Despatches state that the Japanese have 
two hundred thousand men on three sides of 
Kuropatkin, and that Field-Maishal Oyama 
has established headquarters in the field with 
the army. 


A Russian flotilla makes a sortie from Port | 


Arthur and is repulsed. 

Reports from St. Petersburg put the Russian 
losses in the fighting before Hai-Cheng at 
twenty-nine officers and one thousand men 
killed. 

August 5.—Official reports place the Japanese losses 
before Hai-Cheng at 1,830 men killed or 
wounded, 

August 6.— General Kuropatkin reports advances of 
all the Japanese columns. 

August 7.— General Stoessel reports from Port 
Arthur that he repulsed the attacks of General 
Noge’s troops on July 26, 27, and 28, inflicting 
losses which he estimates at 10,000. Reports 
from Che-Foo tell of another unsuccessful at- 
tack on August 5, resulting in heavy casualties 
among the Japanese. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


August 1.—Minister Bowen sends a report to the 
State Department indicating his belief that the 
seizure of the asphalt beds By Venezuela would 
hardly hold in law. 

Panama makes formal protest against the canal 
commission’s assertion of customs jurisdiction 
over islands and harbors near the canal zone. 

Ten thousand teamsters go on strike in Vienna. 


August 2.—- The Russian Government issues a 
statement regarding the case of the AM/a/acca, 
asserting that herjliberation establishes no prec- 
edent in regard to the right of war-ships to 
search and seize neutral vessels under certain 
conditions. 


August 4.—The German Government begins an in- 
quiryas to the sinking of the steamship 7hea 
by Russian war-ships. 

The Ziegler relief expedition returns to Norway, 
having failed to reach the America. 

August 5.—The Philippine commission recommends 












For the New Baby’s Bath 


7 _ Other soaps are all right for laun- 
| dry and kitchen, but for baby’s ten- 
| der skin be sure to use a toilet soap 
made especially for that purpose. 


SPIM SOAP 


keeps the skin smooth and clear of 
all eruptions, chafing, prickly heat, 
eS scurf on the scalp, and all skin 
troubles. Try Spim Soap (25 cents) and Spim Oint- 
ment (so cents). ‘‘400 Babies’’ mailed free. 

Spim Co., C.B.Knox,Pres., 17 Knox Av., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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that the opium trade be made a government | 


monopoly, and that the importation of the drug 
be prohibited at the end of three years. 
A despatch arrives stating that a British force has 
crossed the Brahmaputra on the road to Lhasa. 
August 7.—Reports received state that British 
troops entered Lhasa unopposed, the Dalai 
Lama fleeing to a neighboring monastery. 


Domestic. 
POLITICAL, 


August 2.—Chairman Cortelyou announces in Chi- 
cago the members of the executive committee of 
the Republican national committee. 

August 3,—Chairman Taggart announces that Gor- 
man is to be general adviser and Delancey Nicoll 
vice-chairman of the Democratic national com- 
mittee. 4 

Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, is formally notified 
of his nomination for the Vice-Presidency, and 
accepts. 

August 5— Judge Parker resigns his office as Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of New York. 
August 6.—It is stated that the Democratic con- 
gressional committee is sending out through the 

mails 75,000 speeches a day. 


OTHER DoMEsTIC NEws. 


August 1.—Labor Commissioner Wright reports 
that while wages of laborers have increased 16.6 
per cent. since 1896, the cost of living has in- 
creased 15.5 per cent. 

The Treasury deficit for the year is estimated at 


$23,000,000. 

The State Department directs Minister Bowen, at 
Caracas, to protest against the seizure of asphalt 
properties by the Venezuelan Government. 

August 2.—It is stated authoritatively in Washing- 
ton that further action against the beef trust is 
not to be taken at this time. 


August 3.—The Teamsters’ Union orders drivers of 
ice-wagons in Chicago not to deliver ice to meat 
dealers whose wagons operate from the stock- 
yards. A riot ensues. 

August 4.—Justice Nash, of the New York Supreme 
Court, declares the new Trading Stamp law un- 
constitutional. 


August 6.—The O/ymfpia, the Baltimore, and the 
Cleveland, under command of Rear-Admiral 
Jewell, are ordered to Smyrna to support Minis- 
ter Leishman in his efforts to secure recognition 
of the rights of American citizens in Turkey. 

August 7.—The Chicago Federation of Labor, which 

as a membership of nearly 300,000, votes finan- 
cial aid to the meat strikers. 


ROON/LEAL 
MAKES ROOFS LAST 
TEN YEARS LONGER, 


Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely Water- 
proof and Look Better Than a New 
One and Save the Price—Will Add 
Ten Years to the Life of Any 
Roof—Guaranteed. 


Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various Uses 
Sent Absolutely Free on Request. 

It is useless to go tothe expense of putting ona 
new roof when ra can make the old one goodas 
new in point of service, have it look better and 
save the price. ROOF LEAK will do it—Guaran- 
teed. It will make an old leaky roof absolutely 
waterproof. It will add ten years to the life of any 
roof, new or old. It stops and prevents rusting in 
tin or iron roofs and arrests and prevents decay in 
shingle roofs. 

ROOF LEAK Sg up in heavy liquid cement 
form and is applied as received. You will be sur- 
prised to learn how cheap you can make your old 
roof new or make your new roof last a lifetime, It 
will not crack in winter or soften in summer, and 
is highly FIREPROOF. 

_ ROOF LEAK has been made and sold since 1898 and 
is increasing in pay and use at an enormous rate, 
It is being used on the houses, barns, and granaries of 
the farmers of the land, and on the beautiful homes and 
cottages of ourcities. The roofs of mills, elevators, store 
buildings, factories, depots, roundhouses, hotels, churches 
and schoolhouses throughout the length and breadth of 
the land are being beautified, made whole and durable by 
ROOF LEAK. Has been adopted by the U. S. Marine 
Hospital Service, prominent railroads and steel works, It 
ives equally good service on tin, iron, felt or shingles. 
hen you buy it you have the assurance that you are not 
only saving the price of a new roof, but that you are get- 
ting a roof that will last longer, look better and be better 
than anything else you could get. It has been tried and 
stood the test. F 

Thereis butone ROOF LEAK andis sold in our origiaa’ 
kits bearing our signature and trade-mark, wot sold in 
Anyone having a roof that he wants to get ten years more 
service from without the expense of a new roof should write 
at once and get liquid samples and interesting book showing 
various uses, all of which will be sent absolutely free om 
request. Write to-day and save the price of a new roof or 
insure the prolonged life of roofs in good condition. 


SUlictt Varnich 145 Fulton St., Chicago. 
* 267 Pearl St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE VARNISHES. 
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RUNNING WATER;.:; COUNTRY HOME 
HYDRAULIC rre'gh ia bio of arene 
ENGINE 


of maintenance, no attention. We make a specialty of equip- 
y ping country places with complete water-works systems, extending to Stable, Green- 
house, Lawn, Garden, Fountain, etc. Catalog and Guaranteed Estimate Free. 


RIFE PUMP CO., 126% Liberty St., NEW YORK 


will deliver a Constant flow in your 
house any distance or height. No cost 














at your home. We will give, free, for adverti 
purposes, 48 music lessons for beginners or advan 
pils on Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, 


u 
Violin, or Mandolin (your expense will only be the 





cost of postage and the music you use, which is small) 





. We teach by mail only and guarantee success. ition 
dreds write: ‘‘Wish I had known of your school before.” For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuitio 
contract, address U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box L. D., 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


Readers of THE Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Smoke 
BETL. 


Cigars 













-and cut your 


smoking expense 
in two 


We send you 
Quality Cigars 
Direct From Our Factory 


and have nothing to consider but 
your taste, which we guarantee to 
satisfy. Wethus cut out the job- 
bers’, salesmen’s and retailers’ 
profits and expenses and 


Save You 507 
of ordinary retail prices, at the 


same time adding to your pleasure 
and comfort. 












OUR GUARANTEE—Every cigar 
we ship is guaranteed to please 
you, and if from any cause it 
does not do so, we will exchange 
cigars with you or refund your 
Suil purchase price. 


Consider—Could we say and do 
this faithfully with anything but 
fine quality to back it up? 

For 75e. we will gladly send you 
an assortment of 12 cigars, each 
separately wrapped and de- 
scribed, showing four varieties of 
10c. and two for a quarter values; 
or for 50e. an equal showing o: 
High Grade 6c. and 10c. values. 
Send for our illustrated cata- 
logue, Roll Reveries, which 
explains everything. 


All Transportation Charges 
Prepaid 
CLEVELAND, O.—‘‘ Your cigars have ahway 
pleased me more than any others for twice the 
money.” —Harry T. WELTY. 
Write to-day to 
JOHN B. ROGERS & COMPANY 

“ The Pioneers,” 165 Jarvis St., Binghamton, N.Y. 













































Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


J that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Illustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Wiustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 

















The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 


Problem 962. 
W. J. SMITH. 
First Special Prize Sydney Morning Herald. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 


THE ST. LOUIS PROBLEM- 
TOURNEY. 
SET. 
Motto: “ Thesaurus.” 


A. Problem 963. 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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White— Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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B. Problem 964. 
Black— Eight Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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7 DIAMONDS Ny 
F/on CREDIT . ‘4 


We Are Ready 


to send on approval 
a Diamond, Watch 
or any article that 
you may select from 
our beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. Write for a 
copy today—sent promptly, no 
charge, postage fully prepaid. 


You 
Pay No Money 


until you receive the article and are 
perfectly satisfied with itegqualiey ay? 
and price—and W ant te Buy It. 


Cash or Credit 


We sell Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry either 
way—and under more favorable conditions than 
you can buy elsewhere, 

ON CREDIT: Our credit terms are one-fifth on 
delivery, balance in eight equa! monthly payments. 
Any honest person can command all the desirable 
features of the Loftis’ System on credit terms. 


FOR CASH: We makea discount of eight per 
cent,and toevery cash purchaser (when requested 
to do so) we give our Money Back Within One 
Year agreement. Itis the most liberal provision 
ever made in selling merchandise of any kind. 


LIBERAL FEATURES: We send goods for 
pe — any —— payment; = 

y all express charges whether you buy or not; 
give a guarantee certificate, certifying to the 
value and quality of every diamond we sell, and 
we take back any diamond ever sold by us at full 
price inexchange for other goodsora larger stone, 


THE LOFTIS’ SYSTEM of selling diamonds 
all over the country on easy monthly payments 
is broad enough and liberal enough to furnisha 
beautiful diamond or high grade watch to every 
person who can y a few dollars monthly on 
account while wearing the diamond or watch. 
The Loftis’ System is free! 2 to you. Write 
today for catalogue and full information. It 
costs nothing to examine a diamond or watch; 
it costs very little to buy on our easy terms. 


An Invitation 

If you visit the St, Louis Exposition we invite 
you to visitand seapect ou: magnificent exhibit 
—the largest and finest display of diamonds 
and precious stones ever made in America, 
and probably the most interesting and valu- 
able exhibitat the World’s Fair. Our diamond 
cutters at work, will giadiy and courteously 
show you tei A process of cleaving, cutting 
and polishing, from the rough diamonds in the 
blue earth, as taken from the mines in South 
Africa, to the perfectly cut and polished gems. 
Do not fail to see it. 

Our Beautiful Summer Catalogue is just 
off the press and a copy will be sent free for 
the asking. It is the most beautiful and inter- 
esting book of the kind published, and con- 
tains a complete history of the Diamond from 
mine to wearer. 


LOFTIS BROS. &» CO. 


(Established 185s) 
Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. H 41 92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
Copyright, 1904, Franklin Advertising Agency, Chicago 






















The CODY SYSTEM IN 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


| Tt is just my idea of what it should be. It ought to 
| double the efficiency of the average correspondent. Your 
| points on how to give individuality and selling force toa 
| letter will be oually sought by business houses and b 
| young men desirous of advancement in the business world.” 
|--B. H. Jerrerson, Adv. Mgr. for Lyon & Healy. 

| Test the value of the Complete Training Course ($10) 
| by sending 75c for Mr. Cody’s new book, ‘‘ Good English 
| Form Book in Business Letter Writings ’— Points on Cor- 
| rect English, Points on Punctuation, Spelling Reminders, 
| 150 Model Letters. Cloth, r2mo. 


School of English, 627 Opera House, Chicago 





IKLIPS 3. Serre ee. 


Readers of Tue Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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STRONG 








to be remembered in favor of 


CARTER’S WRITING FLUID. 


~Permanency. 

—Easy flow. 

-Least possible corrosion. 

-Rich blue color at Writing—won’t try 
the eyes. 


~ orm 


The Carter’s Ink Company. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Cc. Problem 965. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White-—-Ten Pieces. 
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The only dog Se proof lid, 
See —— Se 


For Garbage 


open cans are unsanitary—offensive. 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


has close-fitting lid, shuts in all odor. 
Impossible for dogs to scatter con- 
tents. Made of steel, galvanized. 
Will outwear two of any other can, 
««Witt’s Can’’ is stamped in the lid. 


Get Witt’s Pail for carrying garbage. 
Ask your dealer, if he hasn't it, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 

















THE FINSEN caeatnenr 


CURES ALL SKIN DISEASES 
AND CANCER 


O matter what skin disease 

you have it can be success- 
fully treated by the FINSEN Light 
Treatment. Endorsed and en- 
dowed by the rulers of four great 
nations. No operation, medicine 
or pain. WRITE today describing 
your case and get our 80-page 
book which describes the treat- 
ment fully. Itis FREE. 

PROF, NIELS R. FINSER. 


The Finsen Light Institute of America 


Suite C, 78 State Street, Chicago 

















FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 













White mates in three moves. 


D. Problem 966. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
$3 ie 3'0 O35. 2S FP PF; eR 3; Paka 
rP1S1Q1P;7p;2s3bK. 
White mates in four moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 954. Key-move: B—B sq. 
No. 955. Author’s Key: B—K 6, 
Second Solution: Q—Kt 2. 
No. 956. Key-move: B—Kt 4. 
No. 957. 


R—R2 Rx Rch 


R x P, mate 





2,.—— 3. 
RxPch P—Q6 
onivew Q—K Kt2 Q—B 6, mate 





eaves Q—Kt 7, mate 





3. ——_ 
P—Q 6 
Solved by the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C, White, New York City; Dr. J. 
H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. 


5” On Long or Short 
Term Investments 











MOxEY received at any 
time in the year, yields 
5% od annum for every day 
we have it, You should learn 
how far our operations are 
removed from any element 
of speculation. Conservative 
investors will appreciate a 
plan affording all the se- 
curity and profit without the 
: annoyance of individual) 
mort; loans. Write for 
$25 upward, withdrawable |} particulars. 
on 30 days’ notice. Assets. 
* 


Investments bear earnings Surplus and Profits wy 

from day received to day ! ‘ 

withdrawn, INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO. 

1139 Broadway, New York. 





Supervised by New York 
nking Department. 
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Pears’ 


good 





“Just soap,” is 


| enough for some, but most 

| women insist on having 

Pears’. Ask some girl with 

a good complexion—why? 
Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


il 








enetian 
Blinds 


When used to enclose your piazza add 
a room to your house and increase your 
summer comfort—letting you live out- 
doors. Admit light or air wherever 
wanted and perfectly screen the sun- 
light. The most satisfactory window 
shades. 













Also Screens and Sliding Blinds, 
Made on honor and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Send for estimates, giving 
sizes of windows. Catalog P on request. 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. 
an 























| ~~ OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Is Daus’ Tip-Top 
~» TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip- is 

the best. and simplest device for 

100 copiesfrom pen-written 
copiesfrom typewritten 

‘we will ship complete duplicator, 

cap size, without deposit, on 

ten (10) days’ trial. 


2 Price $7.50 less trade 
~ SW discount of 3314%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 


What 









Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Citys 











_. Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get ateverything without 
disturbing anything. No fatigue 
in packing and unpacking, Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. olds as 
much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand-riveted 5 
strongest trunk made, In smal. 
room serves as chiffonier. C.0.D- 
with privilege of examination. 
2c. stamp for Catalog. 
P.ALSTALIMAN, 4 W.Spring St, Columbus, 0. 









The Apple. AuTOMATic 


For Gas Enornes, Lauycnes, AUTOMOBILES 
Erc, No more belt, battery and commu- 
tator troubles. Dirt and water 
proof. Easily attached, in-¢ 
creases power and speed. Send 
for full particulars on our ig- 

nition apparatus. 


The Dayton Electrical Manf’g Co. 


1265 REIBOLD BLDG, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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(THe Best TEETH cewteseaen | 


Dr. Graves 








ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 
3 Ounce Metal Bettie oe 8 be Metal Bottle 50c. 








- 


” SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
( Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


G E M ai CLIPPER 74); 























Do you 
Own One? You 


cannot afford to be without it, 
moves hangnails. Clips, files, cleans, 
By mail, 25c. Sterling silver handle, $1.00. 
Stamps THE H. C. COOK CO., 
taken. ZZ > 17 Main St., Ansonia, Ct. 








IF YOU EARN LESS 
I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by G Seneiing yee how to write catchy 
intelligent advertising. My System o 
Instruction by Mail isthe only one in 
existence that has the hearty indoree- 
ment of the great experts and pub- 
lishers and I am anxious to send my 
prospectus, together with the most 
remarkable facsimile proof ever giv- 
en in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if you are interested. I 
will show yon how to earn from $25 to 


_ Eire. 
Powell, 1818 Temple Court, N.Y, 





FOR YOUR 


Ican get it for you. Send me full descrip- 
tion and lowest cash price. My methods 
differ from all others. My office is head- 
quarters for cash buyers, Makes nodiffer- 
ence where you are located. Write to-day. 
a rRAT! 1881. Bank references. 


ANK P. CLEVELAND 
Real Real Estate Expert, 7387 Adams Express Bidg., Chicago. 








Real Estate or Business ? « 








Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; “ Arata,” 
New York City; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; O.C. 
Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; S. W. Bampton, Philadel- 
phia; O. Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. A. C., 
Kinderhook, N. Y the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; 
R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.; L. Goldmark, 
Paterson, N. J. 

954: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Z. G., Detroit; 
M. Almy, Chicago; W. D. L. R., New York City; 
C. L. Anders, Commerce, Tex.; Y. B. Smith, Atlanta, 
Ga.; M. D. M., New Orleans. 

954,955: R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; 
A. H., Newton Center, Mass. 

954, 955, 956: B. Alten, Elyria, O. 

955: The Rev. B. G. White, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prof. C. B. Taylor, Ness City, Kans.; G. R. Williams, 
Little Rock, Ark.; F. R. Mathewson, Newport, R. I. 

955, 956,957: E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal.; H. P. 
Brunner, Yellow House, Pa. 

956: E. J. Edwards, Oxnard, Cal. 

957: Dr. E. O. Stuckey, Montgomery, Ala. 


In addition to those reported, the Rev. B. G. W., C. 
L. A., and W K. Greely, Boston, got 952; O. W. and 
Dr. R. J. O’Connell, San Francisco, 952 and 953; E. 
A. C. and the Rev. W. R., 953. 


German Tourney. 


The Masters’ Tournament of the German Chess 
Association was concluded here on Wednesday, 


| August 5, when the unfinished game between Schlech- 


ter and Gottschal] resulted in favor of the former. 
Schlechter thereby tied Bardeleben and Swiderski for 
first place, and the three divide the first, second, and 
third prizes. Bernstein and Marco share the fourth 
and fifth prizes, while Berger and Mieses divide the 
sixth. Following is the final standing of the contes- 
tants: 


| ee Ae W. L. 
Bardeleben....... 7% 4% Suechting........ oa 
Schlechter........ rf. ee: 4 a 6 6 
Swiderski......... 7% 4\4|F fe a Tee 5 g 
Bernstein....... ay aa eae rkhcaaleld Pees 
OO SA 7 5 |John ikea ee keiebid ‘8 
Sa 6% 5%4|Gottschali eaeeke 3% 8% 
Pec idecccncss 6% 5%) 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Slightly Ambiguous.—ExciTED PARENT (to 
youthful son): “‘ Now, then, be as quick as you can 
with this letter,and, mind! if you miss that post you'll 
catch it.”—/Judy. 





Just an Explanation.—Boss: “ What time is it, 
Pat?” 

Pat: “Shure it’s after three, sor.” 

Boss: “After three? Why, I thought it was only a 
little past two.” 

Pat: “ Faith, an’ when it’s past two isn’t it after 
three, thin, tho, begorra, it has not quite caught up wid 
it yit.”"— Tit-Bits. 





Sang of Nero.—A school teacher at Three Rivers 
asked her pupils the other day who Nero was. The 
only response came from a little fellow who held up 


his hand. “ Arthur,” said the teacher, “do you know 
| who Nero was?” “ Yes, ma’am,” heanswered proudly, 


he’s the one we sing about in our Sunday-school.” 
The teacher was unable to recall any song in gospel 
hymns where Nero was mentioned. 
“ What is the song like, Arthur?” she asked. 
“Nero, my God, to thee,” was the answer given by 
the child.— Detroit Journa/. 





( cadens THE sient 


WEAK EYES MADE 
STRONG. 


SPECTACLES ARE A 
NUISANCE, 
NECESSITY 

ONLY MAKES 
ONE WEAR THEM. 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication 





PREVENTS FAILING SIG 


DULL ee MAD 
BRICHT. 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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_ 
MEMORIALS 


Unique designs prepared by my own artists 
enable you to select high-grade monumental 
work in Quincy, Barre, Westerly or other 
leading granite. Estimates made from your 
own plans, 





“The knowledge I have gained in a life-time of 
work and study is at your practi Prices the 
lowest possible for best workmanship in making and 
setting every stone ordered—economy with quality, 
you pay no middleman’s profits. Write for my new 
ser booklet. 


I also make Mausoleums and Public Drinking Fountains 


.L. MILLER 


Thenne n Milter) Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Mosquitoes 


JAPSTICK is a new aromatic pastille, 
which is guaranteed to drive away mosquitoes. 
Each stick burns an hour. 
the biting habit. 














Cures mosquitoes of 
Sent postpaid for soc. a box. 


Ghe CULECIDE CO., 


170 Summer St., - Boston, Mass. 















“How TolutustRate” 
AD $1.00 


“Art or Garigature’ 


Teach thoroughly drawing and illustrating, 
in all its ee both books, $1.25 
post-paid. . send 16-page booklet 
Ullustrated) on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., 
Room 625, 114 Filth Ave., New York. 


MORPHINE 


RICHIE’S PAINLESS HOME CURE F 

ALL FORMS OF DRUG ADDICTION 
The most highly recommended and wonderful treatment 
ever discovered, Endorsed by representative men such as 
the secretaries of the Forei *ign Mission Boards, the late 
Rev. Dr. John Hall of N. Y., Gen. Horatio ©, King, Clerk 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Robert D. Pinkerton of 
Phila., and others. Hopeless cases a specialty. Booklet, 
trial treatment free. 

Richie Co., 105 St. James Piace, Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Hear ye! Hear ye! The Courts say 
YOU stand any loss from RAISED CHECKS 

Mekel Piate Top, J Rase, 
The newest We:20 00. ‘sue 2x9 38¢ inches, 
Nine lines copper type stamp our Indelible Inkinto fibre of paper 


( $5 LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS $5 ) 


Bankers will tell you $5, $10, $20, $30, $40, $50, $100, $200, 
$500, is all that’s necessary. (an’t be removed from paper, 
On receipt of Five Dollars will send you express prepaid. 





























Add STEWART CHECK PROTECTOR 
TOSS 400 Borden Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
25,000.00 made from half_acre. 
‘GINSENG tasily grows in in Garden or Farm. 
Roots and s for sale. Send 
4c. for postage and get booklet AK, a all about it, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


when writing to advertisers. 
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SEE THAT CLIP? 


HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
end can be used c ver and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
pinholes in »*taching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 




















NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. 








Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return, A con- 
stitutional treatment that pro- 
duces permanent freedom from 
AND ASTHMA attacks and restores health. Write 
for BOOK 25A FREE. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





When in search 

Come Here! +): (ss 

rest for mind 

and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUWBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 





USE Le Page's Photo Paste 


E PAGE'S GLUE “32 


Le Page’s Gold Medal Mucilage. 





At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 
tened. Beoklet for postal giving much informa- 
tion, Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 











f ** This is a practical, helpful, inspiring and efficient \ 
assistant to all readers in the work of missions in our 
churches.”—The Watchman, Boston. 


Holding the Ropes 


Missionary Methods for Workers at Home 
By BELLE M. BRAIN 


Author of ** Fuel for Missionary Fires,” ** Fifty Mis- 
sionary Programs,” etc., etc. 


A volume of practical plans and suggestions for 
stimulating individual interest and directing the 
efforts of missionary societies toward the most 
effective work. 
*““NOTHING APPROACHING IT IN HELPFULNESS” 
W. L. Amerman, Chairman New York City Chris 
tian Endeavor Union: *‘** Holding the Ropes’ is just 
what the clever title implies, a manual of church 
practise in working for missions. It is suggestive 
stimulating, concise, and up-to-date. I do not know ot 
anything in print approaching it in helpfulness to 
pastors or general workers for the missionary cause.” 


12mo, cloth, 235 pages. $I net; By Mail, $1.09 
\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








“ This sprightly story is 
one of the most enjoy- 
able of the year.” " 

— Washington Star SS 


aes N 


The Little Reavy 
Vanities of TN 
Mrs. Whittaker 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” ete. 


‘*One of the most charming things about 
the story is the vein of pure, unchanging 
love that courses through it, soothing to 
the sensibilities that have been pore by 
the artificial and affected in love stories, 
—Baltimore Herald, 


At all bookstores $1! net; by mail $1.11 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 























Noble Words on Love, Marriage, 

Maternity, and the Home 
Frank heart-to-heart talks to young men and women, 
wives, husbands, physicians, and others, with whole- 
some and practical ideals for the integrity and 
happiness of married life, including plain, straight- 
forward disclosures of marriage perversion and 
their far-reaching results. 


The Ethics of Marriage 


By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. The talks are 
worded in plain language, yet, while the subject is 
a very delicate one, there is nothing to offend the 
most sensitive mind if the author’s words are received 
in the same spirit with which they are sent fortk. 
1I2mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 

The Churchman. New York: “A book for mothers 
to put in their daughters’ hands.” 

Chicago Journal: ‘Almost like a voice from 
Heaven. Should reach its hundred thousandth edition.’’ 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. 




























Te deal Books for Summer Reading 
By F. Berkeley Smith 


haw Paris Amuses Itself 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate personal knowledge of the long-time resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 
spirit the reader can visit with a delightful comrade 
all the nooks of jollity known only to the initiated, 
and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that ever- 
moving panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 
tone inserts, 58 full-page text drawings, 55 half-page 
and smaller text drawings by the author and several 
French artists. 

“If you wish to thoroughly soak yourself with the 
concentrated essence of enjoyment, read this book 
quickly. It is too good to miss.”—Philadelphia Item, 

12mo, Cloth. %1.50. 


The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of the life and characters of the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. So real are its descrip- 
tions that the reader feels that he has taken an 
actual trip through the Quarter, enjoyed the good 
cheer at Lavenues, listened to the chansons at 
Marcel Legay’s, looked down upon the giddy whirl 
of the Bal Bullier, peeped into studios, chatted with 
models, and seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 

With 100 drawings and camera snapshots by the 
author, two caricatures in color by the French 
earicaturist Sancha, and water-color frontispiece by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 





** It is like a trip to Paris.”—Charles D. Gibson. 


**You have left nothing undone.”—Frederic Rem- 
ington. 


12mo, Cloth, 205 Pages. $1.20. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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@Try a cake of it,and be convinced.= 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“A. L. B.,”’ Grand Junction, Colo.—** Can you tell me 
how many stars are visible to the naked eye 7” 


From 4,000 to 6,000 fixed stars are visible to 
the naked eye. By the use of a telescope from 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 may be seen. 


“D. G.,” Lima, Ohio.—‘* What are the correct pro- 
nunciations of the plurals of French words used in the 
English language for which we have no English equiva- 
lents? For example, how are the plural forms of 
‘chauffeur,’ ‘beau,’ ‘attaché,’ ‘débutante,’ pro- 
nounced, according to best English usage ?”’ 


In general, French words which have become 
naturalized in the English language take their 
native plural forms. Below we give both plural 
forms and pronunciations of the words referred 
to: *‘ Chauffeurs,’’ pronounced as if written 
show*furze’; ‘‘beaux,’’ bows (pronounced as 
the archer’s weapon) ; ‘‘ attachés,’’ pronounced 
at'tah’shayz'; *‘ débutantes,’’ pronounced day’- 
bu'tantz’, the ‘‘a’’ in the last two words being 
pronounced as ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘ arm.”’ 


“H. V. K.,”” New York.—‘* (1) Will you please differ- 
entiate the meanings of the words ‘avocation’ and 
‘vocation’? (2) Are they not synonymous, and were 
they not always so?” 

An ‘‘avocation”’ is ‘‘ that which takes one 
from his regular calling’’; it is ‘‘a minor or 
irregular occupation.’”’ The term is used loosely 
by good writers for ‘‘ vocation,’’ which strictly 
signifies the main calling or business of life; an 
‘““avocation’’ is a diversion. ‘‘Avocation”’ is 
synonymous with ‘'diversion’’; it has been 
used as a synonym of ‘‘vocation,’’ but this 
usage is condemned by purists. These words 
were not originally synonymous, the first being 
derived from the Latin avoco, ‘‘I call away, 
and the second from voco, ‘‘I call.’’ 


ay 


“P. W. D..” Tacoma, Wash.—‘* Where can I find 
*Yquem’ in the Standard Dictionary, and what is its 
correct pronunciation ?”’ 


Under wine. ‘‘ Chateau Yquem”’ is the name 
of a variety of Sauterne, the last element of 
which is pronounced ee’kem’. 


“J. M. J.,” Pittsburg, Pa.—‘* Kindly state whether 
a verb in the singular or the plural number should be 
used at the end of the following sentence: *The rose is 
one of the most beautiful flowers that there is.’”’ 


A verb in the plural number should be used. 
‘The rose is one of the most beautiful flowers 
that there are’’ is grammatically correct. This 
will be more clearly seen by reversing the sen- 
tence and thus placing the words that form the 
sentence in closer relation the one to the other: 
‘Of the most beautiful flowers that there are 
the rose is one.”” The use of “is” is incorrect 
because the relative ‘‘ that’ (antecedent “ flow- 
ers’), being plural, requires the use of a plural 
verb. 


“J. V.,”” St. Louis, Mo.—*In the course of my read- 
ing I came across the following sentence: ‘This vast 
amount is to be spent in rearing decent houses for the 
needy ones.’ Please inform me whether the use made 
of the word ‘rearing’ is correct. Is not the word re- 
stricted in its meaning to * bringing up’ ?” 


The word “ rear’’ is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon reran (from risan, meaning ‘‘ rise’). In 
connection with this meaning it has been used 
to mean to lift up or elevate; to build up or 
erect; to bring up or nurture. The use of the 





word in the sentence quoted is correct. 
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ractical Helps for the New School Year 


A classified list of books of far-reaching value to students and teachers in public and private 
schools, parents and others who desire to.make the coming school year a most profitable one 











‘Dictionaries and Word Books of Importance to Students and Educators 











ary yet 


THE STUDENTS’ 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Edited by 250 of the world's leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities 

every department of knowledge. 317,000 
vocabulary terms, 5,000 gr rhe gene 126,000 
synonyms and anton: lored maps, etc 

over $1,020,000. Bend for for prospectus. 
“Tt isthe ry satisfactory and most complete diction- 
printed,”—The New York Herald. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

Dictionary. —- terms. 1,225 
exclusive educational feat- 


——. 
vo, { 15 A cloth, leather back, 
$2.50; full leather, $4 


“It isto be pratieres te it sitar Cielivnee tes eitent fos 
office or pee doh are for scholars in high schools and 
lemies.— Boston Merald, 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 


“*T deem it waneriee to any similar volume,”—Gen, 
ilson. 


James Grant 


THE, INTRODUCTORY 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 

Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary, 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustra- 
tions, etc. 16mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 

“It is an ideal book.”—Atlanta Journal. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS & PHRASES 


Valuable principles and rules for compounding, 
together with a list of 40,000 Compound Words. 
By F. HORACE TEALL. 8yo, cloth, leather back, 
841 pp. Price, $2.50 





Methodist. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


By JAMES C, FERNALD. More than 7,500 classi- 
fied and discriminated synonyms of the 
language and nearly 4,000 antonyms, with notes 
and illustrative examples on the correct use of, 
prepositions. 8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 

** This book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- iece 
cuity, propriety, and precision of at prog than any - 
other text k of higher EF: 

Pres. Cochran, Brookly sa ety tec nic Inst. 


CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH 


Just what you want to know about the correct use 
of ee conjunctions, relative pronouns, 
adverbs. By JAMES C. FERNALD, 12mo, 

eloth, 344 pp., $1.50 net. 
“Tt is a book of great value to all whe ies any in- 
kesems. in correct ve elegant language.” timore 















































































Practical Helps on Every Feature of Elocution and Public Speaking 











_ Andover Theol. Sem. and Phillips 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
New and original principles for effective public 
speaking. By Naruan SHEPPARD. 12mo,cloth, 
% cts, 


“ He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” —Pitisburg Chronicle. 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the —— 
constituents of effective, gracefu 

Rag Epwarp P, TRWING, 16mo, Miitotrated. 
Paper, 25 cts. 


“An invaluable treatise,”—Prof. Ly aed hd. Senn 








THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture 
and articulation when ad ng the audience. 
| mg Ayres. Buckram, 16mo, deckle 


bs! has made this subject a study for man: 
what he has written is wo. rth reading.” ~The 
premeatie News. 


GEMS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
From the sermons and other writings of Taomas 


i D.D. 8vo, cloth, 196 pages. Price, 
“The wi f anecd mpariso: rhetorical 
similitude in i its pages, and the exe ion _— 


added at Sap of the book, make this work one of e 
ceptional ss Rota Churchman, New York. 














BELL’S STANDARD CLOCUTIONIST 
Principles and exercises, readings in prose and 
poetry, religious, humorous, etc., for junior 
and senior pupils. By Prof. Davip CaaRizs 
Bex, 12mo, cloth, wirh $1.50. 


“It ie standard and ts and 
exercises.”"—Prof, T. oe ‘Trueblood, “Jilvcae of 
Michigan. 


A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


* handbook of word pictures and ee 

Epwarp P. Txawine, Ph.D. . 12mo, 

22 pp. Prices : Cloth, $1.00; Moe 8 parts, 
cts. 












































































Reference Helps and Side Lights to Teachers and Students of History 








CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 


By Rev. Cuartes E. Lirrix. A ready-reference 
compendium of notable events yA -- pogene if of 
all countries from B. C. 8004 ie preset, 
Byo, 1,200 pp., cloth, $10; ‘sheep, $12. 
morocco, $15; full morocco, $ 


ape ord iy nee # e irterenee 28 to the is atrersal 
ator © e WO! .F. MeCurdy, Ph. D., LL.D.. 
‘oronto, Ontario, . : f 


“A very valuable volume, very well arranged.”—Hoen, 
Thomas B. Reed. 


Invaluable as a’ book of reference 
history 


to the universai 
of the world. ioe F. Meoundy. Ph.D., LL.D. 





COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A history of America in story form. Twelve 
elegant volumes. By Joun R. ng Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Over 5,000 pages, 300 illus- 
trations, etc ,etc. 13 vols. Cloth, 1.75 3 half 
es ‘50. Send 10 conte for h ndsome! y 

prospectus containing selec- 
eas from Rie stovhe, etc., ete. 


“One of the most beautiful | Leeper: bad American 
press I have ever seen.” — Win McKinley. 


“We recommend these books to teachers of American 
history.”—Review of Reviews, N. Y. 


“ Pull of stirand movement.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





HISTORICAL LIGHTS 





By Rev. Cuartes E, Lirrzxz. 6,000 historical 
extracts, illustrating 30,000 topics. For minis- 
ters, lecturers, public speakers, ouees. teach- 
ers, ete. 8v0, pp., cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 
« and is valuable aid to 
contralizing very omerstnneive, a “yy som 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN 
’ OF THE REVOLUTION 


Chats on the incidents and of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, By Benson,J. Lossine, LL.D 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 247 pp. $1.50. 








Miscellaneous Aids to 


Students and Helps for Training the Young. 











THE ROSENTHAL PRACTICAL 
LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


The natural method for the quick learning of 
ish. Each language 


French, German, and § 


$6.00. Send for full culars. 


** It is destined to create an entire revolution in the 
- teaching of foreign languages.”—Review 


views, London. 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY ; or 
- How to Attend and Never F 
Prof. A. Lorserrz, The com 
emory System. Its aim is 
power of m in much the same 
as ~ —— of 
icroscope 


10, cloth, ‘m0 bp. pe 


“T have no hesitation in gommending Professor * 
system to a. who are gy om big =~ 
ee no tot mal A. the 


complete Loisette 
to increase the 


Fn ggien tell nl bony od ye enim 
and telescope. 





THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


Its object is to establish the fact of an uncon- 
scious mind in man, and to trace in brief some 
of its powers and the various ways in which 
the -_ FO exhibited. By Atrrep T. ScHOFTELD, 

: M.R.C.8S. 8vo, cloth, 451 WP $200 copious 
index and several d agrams, $2.00. 


““We see in this theory the promise ofa 
new education, the of an ee ope Therapeutios, 
ana likewise an system not vily 
encumbered by commercial ideas,”—D, E, Mervin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


A study of the sources and qualities of charac- 
ter, the object being to show the scientific 
foundations, and the soundest principles for 
character develo 


ment and improvement. By 
A. T, ScHOFTELD, 


.D., M.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth, $1. ” 


eine = hat modi is given to the influence of the ee 
~ fe meng tg tom and the Nad “> greater = 
a a ipa emphasized.” — Jas. J. Walsh, 
“There is a deep fascination in Dr, Schofield’s study in 


his book .””- ee “loots Glebe Democrat, 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


By Anpers Wing, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Caro- 
lean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. The 
principles and applications of Swedish Gym- 
nastics. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“Dr. Wide’s work should be in the brary b #. owes 
physician and in the nands of eve 
de % a enlth 


Culture, New York, 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


It presents a simple method by which those 
who are not proficient in astronomical science 
may easily learn the names and places of the 
most conspicuous stars and constel ations, By 
Roya Hitu. 4to, 82 pp., cloth. Pric ,$1.00. 





“All that is needed to identify easily oh tp eaeot 
and constellations,”—Proef. ©. A, Young, Prineeten, 





3 Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 44-60 E. 25d St. New York 


Readers of Tug Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention tie publication when writing to advertisers. 
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OLD FASHIONED 


But Still in the Fashion. 


It is an ever new and interesting story to hear how 
one can be entirely made over by change of food. 

“For two years I was troubled with what my phy- 
sician said was the old-fashioned dyspepsia. 

“There was nothing I could eat but 20 or 30 minutes 
later 1 would be spitting my food up in quantities until 
I would be very faint and weak. This went on from 
day to day until I was terribly wasted away and with- 
out any prospects of being helped. 

“One day I was advised by an old lady to se Grape- 
Nuts and cream, leaving off all fatty food. I had no 
confidence that Grape-Nuts would do all she said for 
me as I had tried so many things without any help. 
But it was so simple I thought I would give it a trial, 
she insisted so, 

“ Well I ate some for breakfast and pretty soon the 
lady called to see her ‘ patient,’ as she called me, and 
asked if I had tried her advice. 

“*Glad you did, child; do you feel some better?’ 

“ No,’ I said, ‘I do not know as I do, the only differ- 
ence I can see is I have no sour stomach, and come to 
think of it, I haven’t spit up your four teaspoons of 
Grape-Nuts yet.’ 

“ Nor did I ever have any trouble with Grape-Nuts 
then or any other time, for this food always stays down 
and my stomach digests it perfectly ; I soon got strong 
and well again and bless that old lady every time I see 
her. 

“Once an invalid of 98 pounds I now weigh 125 
pounds and feel strong and well, and it is due entirely 
and only to having found the proper food in Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Get the little book “The Road to Wellville” in 
each pkg. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Dept. R. 


The Prudential 


Home Office. NEWARK, N. J. 


“Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World's Fair, St. Louis” 











Helps for Effective Public Speaking 





The Essentials of Elocution 


New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


FE FE 











Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and 
articulation to that high degree of art where the art 
itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. 
These talks are radical from old-time meth- 
ods. By ALFRED Ayres, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,” 
‘The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 


Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is brightly written and 
original.” 


The Lutheran Observer: “It is worth more than all the 
ponderous philosophies on the subject.” 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


The Drill Book in Vocal Culture 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental con- 
stituents of effective, graceful. speaking. Heartily 
commended by the highest authorities. The con- 
tains several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of 
wide reading, careful study, and practical experience. 
By Epwarp P. Tawine, M.D. Pa.D., Author of “A 
Handbook of I2ustrations,” ‘‘ Outdoor Life in Europe,” 
etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. : 
pet ner eerentens. 44 York: “Compact and inexpensive, 

New York Witness: “ An invaluable treatise.” 





How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audience 


Before an Audience 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new 
and original way, public speaking. The author devotes 
particular attention to the use of the will in public 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative 
speaking. It contains many in’ facts and illus- 
trations. By NaTHAN evttanet Donenie * The 
Dickens Reader,” “Character Reading from George 
Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents. ’ 
soon ESET eat Tels eine et of IST ce 

The Sun, New York: “He writes in a 


times colloquial style, and illustrates his ideas 
anecdotes.” 


t and some- 
y an abundance of 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious se- 
lection of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and 
adapted for reading and recitations, from ancient and 
modern eloquence. For senior and junior pupils and stu- 
dents. Revised edition, 188th thousand. ‘ By Prof.C#as. 
BELLand ALEXANDER M, Be.u,F.E.L.S8., Late Lecturer 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 
Prof. T. C. eblood, Department of Literature, Sci- 
cnet, And wie‘, Univeral ot ‘Mictean nn Arbor, Mich.: It 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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